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CHAPTER I. 



INTRODUCTORY. 

Were public opinion the divine utterance which 
the words Vox populi vox Dei imply, the question 
would yet remain, what are we to accept as such, 
for public opinion is subject to as many changes 
and modifications as private opinion. When, or 
under what circumstances, is it infallible and 
oracular? It was during her most fearful 
paroxysms of rage that the Pythoness of Delphi is 
supposed to have announced the most sublime 
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truths and startling predictions. Is this the ease 
with some of our oracles in England ? Are angry 
utterances under the influence of bodily fear^ of 
being garotted by ticket-of-leave men^ to be 
adopted as the basis of future legislation ? 

'' Imprison them for life,'^ — " Make a prison 
more deterrent and less endurable than a work- 
house/^ — "Work them hard on bread andwater,^^ 
are among the suggestions put forward in letters 
to the editors of our principal newspapers. 

Here we have the vox populi with a vengeance, 
but it is expressed when the nation is in a horrible 
fright. 

But is this the expression of public opinion or 
of public feeling ? The latter, without a doubt, 
and it is most important to mark this distinction. 

The Social Science men — and women— of Britain 
are divided into two great parties, on the respec- 
tive merits and demerits of what are called the 
Irish and English convict systems. 

A writer in the Edinburgh Review for January, 
1863, says : — 
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"We can remember no occasion within half a 
century, on which so much ignorance has been 
exhibited, and so much nonsense has been talked 
on a question which any sensible man may under- 
stand, and the facts of which are generally acces- 
sible/' 

We regret to say, that the writer of this article 
adds his quota — ^we shall not say to the nonsense, 
for he writes like a sensible and well-feeling man 
— ^but to the ignorance of which he complains, for 
he is evidently unacquainted with the real working 
and results of what is peculiar to the Irish con- 
vict system. He has gained his information &om 
one or two reports, and from a pamphlet, written 
in the name of four men, who style themselves 
" The Four Visiting Justices of the West Riding 
Prison at Wakefield/' 

" Before 1853,'' says the reviewer, " the number 
of convicts transported from Ireland, were rarely 
under 1000, and sometimes as many as 1500." 
The writer does not say how long before 1853, or 
whether these high numbers began and ended with 
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the famine. The Irish convict establishment in 
1836, consisted of two hulks, one in Kingstown 
and the other in Cove, now Queenstown, and a 
penitentiary house in Cork, the three affording 
accommodation for 800 convicts. This was more 
than enough; for in 1845, two years before the 
famine, when the population of Ireland was about 
eight million and a half, the convicts were 627. 

Compare this with a population of about five 
millions and a half, and a convict population of 
1700, and say, after making a proper deduction 
for transportation, where is the progress and im- 
provement. 

We learn from the same source that eighty per 
cent, of the discharged Irish convicts '^are 
known to be doing well.^^ I can aver that 
twenty-eight per cent, of the prisoners in Spike 
Island are doing well cls re-convicted convicts^ who 
are generally well-behaved prisoners, and that 
fifty or sixty per cent, of those prisoners who 
have had " the advantage of the intermediate 
prison,'^ have emigrated to America, or the 
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Colonies, or have gone to England. I hope 
the latter are doing well, but how this can be 
" known ^' I cannot imagine. 

The late Chairman of Irish Government 
Prisons spoke of ninety-six out of ninety-seven 
females as '^favourably accounted for/^ although 
the report of Golden Bridge Reformatory showed 
that forty-two of these ninety-seven gave " three 
discharged unreformed/^ ''three sent back to 
prison/' " one escaped,^' and " one sent to the 
Magdalen Asylum.^' This would give about nine- 
teen, instead of one and an eighth per cent, of 
female convicts not " favourably accounted 
for.'' 

But different people attach different meanings 
to the same word. An Irish sailor allowed the 
captain's copper kettle to slip from his hand into 
the sea; but, being a witty fellow, and knowing 
the captain to be a good-humoured man, said, ad- 
dressing him, "Would you say that a thing was 
lost, sir, if you knew where it was ?" 

" Of course not," was the captain's reply. 
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'' Well, sir, your copper kettle is at the bottom 
of the $ay P' 

We know that more than fifty per cent, of Irish 

intermediate convicts are at the other side of the 

Atlantic and St. George^s Channel. We also 

know that some twenty-eight or thirty per cent. 

of them are safely re-lodged in prison, and may 

therefore say, in Sir Walter Crofton^s words, 

that they are '^satisfactorily accounted for/^ as 
satisfactorily as the Irish sailor accounted for the 

captain's copper kettle. 

The reviewer speaks of " prisons being closed ;'' 
but he does not seem to know when or why these 
prisons were opened. They were opened, as Irish 
auxiliary workhouses were opened, to meet the 
fearful emergencies of a famine, and closed when 
the pressing distress began to subside. Thou- 
sands qualified themselves, by sheep and cattle 
stealing, for a convict prison, in preference to a 
poor-house or a county jail, where the people were 
dying like rotten sheep. Spike Island prison was 
opened in 1847 (the first year of the famine) for 
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the accommodation of 600 convicts ; but the 
number ran up to 2300 in 1852. Newgate was 
opened^ as a convict dep6t, in 1848. The assizes 
of 1849 produced 3073 convict prisoners. Convict 
depdts were opened in Cork and Ennis in 1850, 
and in 1851 Philipstown Prison was opened. 

It was this state of things that increased the 
number of Irish convicts, not merely to 3933, as 
the reviewer mentions, but far beyond it. But the 
numbers in convict prisons were fast running 
down — as the result of death and emigration — 
when the new directors came into office, and they 
very naturally got all the credit of the diminu- 
tion. 



*' There is a tide in the affairs of men. 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune. 



M 



The Irish differs firom the English convict 
system in two particulars, first in the addition of 
what is styled an '^Intermediate Prison,^^ and 
secondly, in police supervision of ticket-of-leave 
men. The Edinburgh Review says that the men in 
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the intermediate prison^ or farm of Lusk — ^which 
is no prison at aU— "undergo a toU and hardship 
far greater than are borne by the comrades they 
have left in jail/' He has this on hearsay^ and 
the authority is that of the Four Visiting Justices. 
I know it to be incorrect and unfounded. I know 
this from a personal knowledge of more than one 
or two intermediate prisons^ from the testimony of 
officers who have superintended intermediate and 
common prisons, and from the letters of prisoners 
in intermediate prisons to prisoners on Spike 
Island, which letters have passed through my 
hands. 

Was it the impression of authority and wisdom 
conveyed by the title, ^^ The Four Visiting Justices 
of the West Riding Prison at Wakefield,^' that 
led the writer of the Edinburgh Review to 
quote the following passage, without discovering 
its absurd comicality ? The Four Visiting Justices 
are speaking of the Irish convicts located on Lusk 
farm: — 

'^ The men sleep in hammocks, in the hut, and 
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all tliat one can say is^ that while they are inside 
it they have shelter^ but the moment they leave it, 
they are exposed to every mnd of heaven, and to 
all the rain of that humid climate J'^ 

So is Judge Perrin, their next-door neighbour, 
who is about eighty years of age, notwith- 
standing the winds of heaven and the humid 
climate. Did the four Justices intend to convey 
the impression that the convicts of Spike Island, 
with whose condition that of the intermediates of 
Lusk is contrasted, have umbrellas and mackin- 
toshes to protect them from the winds of heaven, 
to which they are really exposed in a more humid 
climate ? Such nonsense as this would have been 
detected, if only uttered by one Visiting Justice ; 
but the name, titles, and authority of four caused 
even the Edinburgh to bow down. It may be 
hard to imagine, and yet be a fact, that four 
Visiting Justices may talk just as much twaddle 
as any other four men in Christendom. 

* This humid climate is fourteen miles north of Dublin, on 
the line of the Dublin and Drogheda Railway. 
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These gentlemen have not been quite candid in 
their statements. When speaking of the inter- 
mediate convicts of Lusk being exposed to every 
wind of heaven, and to all the rain of that humid 
climate, they should have stated that the prisoners 
are called in when it rains. 

In asserting that, " in point of physical com- 
forts, the advantage is altogether on the side of an 
ordinary prison,'^ they should have informed the 
reader that they did not visit Spike Island Prison, 
and therefore could institute no comparison be- 
tween an Irish ordinary working prison and the 
prison at Lusk. Philipstown Prison was closed, 
of which fact they were not cognizant till they 
returned to England. 

The Iron Prison at Lusk, which they call a 
''hut,^^ is an exact counterpart of the Iron Prison 
of Spike Island, reserved for the use of the exem- 
plary and best-behaved convicts. It is not the 
rule to make the best-conducted men the least 
comfortable, as these gentlemen, and the writer 
of a pamphlet called The Purgatory of Prisoners ^ 
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would lead the public to imagine. The only 
reason I can see for calling Lnsk a '^ Purgatory/^ 
is, that there is fire there in winter, which is not 
the case at Spike. The prisoners, also, have an 
additional blanket in cold weather. Lusk is 
nothing like Dante's frozen Inferno ; nor quite so 
bad as Coldbath-Fields in Coleridge's time, 
who, in his description of the visit paid, by a 
certain august personage, to this upper world, 
writes: — 

** As he went througli Coldbath-Fields, 
He saw a prisoner's cell ; 
And the devil was pleased, for it gave him a hint 
For improving his prison in heU." 

I sincerely wish that all the prisoners on Spike 
Island were provided with better sleeping apart- 
ments or separate cells, like the prisoners of Port- 
land, for I know that association at night is a 
great evil, and it still exists in Spike, notwith- 
standing that the larger proportion of the 
prisoners are separated from each other by thin 
boarded and wired partitions, like a menagerie of 
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wild animals^ that snarl and fight in defiance of 
their keepers. 

When cynical visitors/^ says a popular writer, 

contrast for purposes of serious condemnation, 
the warmed and ventilated cell of the criminal in 
Pentonville, his comfortable hammock, his clean 
floor, his ingenious water»closet, his substantial and 
salutary meals, his Bible and his work for the 
solace of his solitude, and his bell to call the atten- 
tion of his gaoler, if he need his services — with the 
often cold, gloomy, close, and dirty room or hut 
of the workman without the walls, who, in spite 
of temptation, has never yet entitled himself to 
the privileged luxuries of crime — ^they are finding 
fault with arrangements which, in their secret 
minds, they know perfectly well cannot and ought 
not to be altered/' 

The Four Visiting Justices say : — ^^The diet of 
Lusk is lower than that of Portland, concept in 
potatoes J^ When the reader learns that potatoes 
form nearly one-half of the food, that each pri- 
soner gets a stone a week, or two pounds a day. 
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he will see the necessity of examining these gen- 
tlemen's exceptions pretty closely. K I were to 
say that any one of the four Justices was heavier 
than the famous Lambert, with the exception of 
twenty stone of flesh and bone, or greater than 
Solomon, except in wisdom, I should be making 
very large exceptions indeed. 

Then as it regards the nature of the food, what 
is so pleasing to an Irishman's palate as a potato? 
If mortal food could coax an Irishman into good 
behaviour, that food would be potatoes and sweet 
milk, which constitute a large proportion of the 
food of the Intermediate Prison of Lusk. 

The following is the weekly dietary : — 

Oatmeal, 21? oz. ; rice, 21i oz. ; bread, lOf lbs.; 
beef, 2i lbs. ; potatoes, 14 lbs. ; milk, 7i pints ; 
vegetables for soup, 5 oz. ; tea, ^ lb. ; sugar, f lb. ; 
molasses, 9| oz. ; coffee, 1^ oz. ; chicory, i oz. 

This scale of dietary is not too Hgh, but I men- 
tion it to show that no case, in proof of low feed- 
ing , can be made out of the statement that '^ many'' 
of the intermediate prisoners of Lusk "buy 
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bread '^ with the portion of the half-crown a week 
gratuity left at their disposal. Some men would 
eat any amount of food. I believe that all our 
Irish prisoners are fairly fed, but no more. 

I quote the following wise and humane remarks 
from the article in the Edinburgh Review, to 
portions of which I have taken exception : — 

'^ The present outcry against the dietary of our 
State prisons is altogether a mistake ; and we must 
assert the principle, that bodily health is one of 
the requisites to moral reformation. The mass of 
letters about the high feeding of our Government 
convicts, which appeared in the newspapers before 
Christmas, was a national disgrace to uis. Those 
letters showed at once a wonderful ignorance of 
the physiological case, and a shockingly low tone 
of moral feeling. People who print their notions 
for the public benefit should understand what they 
are talking about ; but these complainants are ig- 
norant of the effect of low feeding on the brain. 
The effect is to depress the reason, and excite the 
fancy ; to embitter the temper and exasperate the 
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passions. As the imprisoiiment itself has some- 
thing of the same eflfect, till it is relieved by hopeful 
toil and satisfying diet^ it is necessary to sustain 
health of body and create that of mind/' 

Prisoners released from the Intermediate Pri- 
sons of Lusk and Smithfield^ are compelled to have 
themselves registered as ticket-of-leave men^ at the 
police station where they locate themselves, and to 
report every change of residence. The writer just 
quoted says, and very correctly, that "they abhor 
the surveillance under which they live,'' and en- 
deavour to emigrate. The AtheruBum states, " If 
a strict watch were kept upon the ticket-of-leave 
men, if the condition of the license were enforced, 
all the better men, who found themselves hard 
pressed for a livelihood in England, would emi- 
grate." 

There is truth in this, but none whatever 
in the statement that Irish prisoners take kindly 
to the police. The Eev. Mr. Osbom, the Chap- 
lain of Bath Jail, says, " I often had men coming 
to me from Bermuda, PentonvUle, and other 
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places^ saying to me, ' What shall I do ?' He did 
not know what to tell them to do. They would 
request him to write to London for some of the 
money due to them ; they would obtain the money, 
but they were not nearer getting any employment. 
They were ferreted out by the police, and driven 
from place to place, till at last they were determined 
to take their revenge on society. He was sorry to 
say, he knew of some cases in jail, where several 
men who had thus been prevented from earning an 
honest livelihood, had expressed their determina- 
tion to return to their old habits on their liberation 
from custody. They had been hunted up from their 
work, followed from piQar to post, and society 
having laid its hands on them, they were deter- 
mined to turn round and take their revenge upon 
society.^' 

The writers of the Quarterly and Edinburgh 
Review have the character of being generally well 
read up, but the gentleman who penned the article 
in the Quarterly for January, 1863, has positively 
startled us by his ignorance of the Irish system. 
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He mentions, ss a peculiarity of the Irish system, 
in contradistinction to that of England, that all 
advantages are dependent on the prisoner's in- 
dustry and good conduct. This principle was 
actually imported into Ireland from England, 
where it is in fiill operation in every English con- 
vict prison. "Every day on which a prisoner obtains 
the letters V.G. for good conduct and industry, he 
has gained a certain number of hours towards ob- 
taining an earlier liberty.^' The motive and reward 
of good conduct are always in operation in English 
prisons like the hands of a clock. 

The reviewer speaks of " individual influence '^ 
as peculiar to the Irish system. It is easy to see 
that he has taken Sir Walter Crofton's long word 
" Individualization,'^ by the tail. If he imagines 
he can hold it, or nail it down to one meaning, he is 
mistaken, for it is one of the most slippery, compre- 
hensible, and incomprehensible words in our prison 
vocabulary. It may mean, " that the governor, 
the schoolmaster, and the chaplain '' should be 
personally acquainted with each prisoner, or it 
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may mean the very opposite of this, '' that the pri- 
soner should be left to act for himself without their 
interference/^ The reader may select any meaning 
he chooses, for the word has five or six interpre- 
tations. 

We are informed by the Quarterly that there 
are about '^ three hundred in ordinary associated 
[Irish] prisons, and one hundred in an intermediate 
prison/' Had the writer of this article carefully 
consulted two or three of the twelve periodicals 
paraded at the head of his paper, or even one of 
the reports of Irish convict prisons, he would have 
discovered that we never had, and never contem- 
plated associated prisons for the numbers here 
mentioned. There are over seven hundred pri- 
soners on Spike Island, and there is accommoda- 
tion for a thousand. There were, at one time, over 
two thousand prisoners in this dep6t. The num- 
ber in Irish intermediate dep6ts is from fifty to 
sixty. Fifty is about the average. 

I am not aware that the Irish Directors ever 
contemplated prisons with a maximum of three 
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hundred prisoners* It might possibly — ^though I 
am not sure — ^be easier to govern a prison of three 
hundred than of a thousand conyicts^ but such an 
arrangement would add considerably to the ex« 
pense of convict management. 

The article goes on to mention^ as another pecu- 
Uarity of the Irish system, that in every stage of 
the discipline the prisoner is less and less under 
restraint, until in the last stage, the intermediate 
prison, he is half at Uberty. 

This is information indeed. Both in Irish and 
English prisons, the prisoners are for about nine 
months confined in separate and ceUular prisons. 
They are then removed to public works' prisons^ 
where they are closely watched by warders, as 
closely matched and under as strict discipline on 
the day before they leave as they were on the day 
after they entered. To speak of an Irish convict 
in every successive stage of discipline as less and 
less under restraint is pure moonshine. 

The reviewer says, the convict in the inter- 
mediate prison is half at liberty.. Three-quarters 
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or seven-eiglitlis would have been nearer the truth. 
He is^ in fact^ a freer man and a happier man 
when working on the farm of Lusk Common, than 
when discharged on ticket-of-leave, with a police- 
man at his heels. It would be better for a pri- 
soner to spend the additional time in prison than 
to be Uberated under poKce supervision, for the 
injury he sustains by being registered as a ticket- 
6f-leave man, outlives his actual sentence, and 
more than outbalances the advantages of earlier 
liberty. It would be wiser to make the liberation 
of a prisoner, who by good conduct had earned a 
mitigation of the sentence, complete, and abolish 
the word ^'ticket-of-leave^' that has frightened so 
many people out of their wits. 

A ticket-of-leave man in England or Ireland 
is a convict who has decreased the term of his 
incarceration by good prison conduct. We know 
of no more correct or simple definition than 
this. 

The following scale of mitigations shows the 
utmost extent to which the various sentences may 
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be curtailed in the case of prisoners convicted 
under the Penal Servitude Act of 1857, 20 and 21 
Vic, cap. 3. A convict with a sentence of 
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Here we have the utmost extent of the mitiga- 
tion for the most exemplary conduct and industry 
while in prison. The writers who have been 
most violent in opposing a system which they 
do not understand, assert that the length of the 
sentence is a mere lottery. There is no lottery 
here. If there be a lottery, the prizes fall to the 
lot of the well-behaved, who endeavour by industry 
and good conduct to reduce a sentence of five years 
to four y ears, and a sentence of ten years to seven 
years and six months. . 

To those who object to any mitigation of the 
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sentence as an interfierence with the dedsion of 
the jodge^ who is sapposed to apportion the period 
of incarceration to the crime^ I say^ that the 
judge^ with this scale of mitigation before him^ can 
see to it^ that every crime receiyes its proper 
punishment. Let the judge add to what he oou- 
siders a fair punishment for the crime^ a mai^in 
for the probability of bad conduct in prison. Let 
him give a four years' crime a five years' sentence^ 
with the understanding that if the prisoner's con- 
duct be good^ he may be released at the end of 
four years, or four years and six months, as the 
case may be, and the popular error of trifling 
with the sentence of the judge melts into 
air. 

Deprive a prisoner of the hope of shortening his 
term of imprisonment by industry and good con- 
duct, and it would be impossible to govern our 
large public works' prisons. The eflect of such a 
procedure would be to render our convicts idle, 
morose, and incorrigible. 

Some cases of violence and garotting which 
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have lately occurred in London, and two or three 
of our principal towns, have produced something 
like a vindictive public spirit as it regards the 
treatment of convicts and prisoners generally, 
which the percentage of reconvictions and the 
general conduct of discharged prisoners do not 
justify. There is a general opinion abroad that 
convict prisons are not sufficiently deterrent, and 
that to this cause we must attribute the late acts 
of violence in the metropolis. 

An excited public is not in the habit of looking 
too closely into the connection between cause and 
effect. It leaps at once to a conclusion, and 
sometimes, like a frightened horse, rushes from 
imaginary into real dangers. It requires a strong 
hand and a little patting, to prevent an animal 
like this from injuring itself, for it is hard to 
reason . with it, — ^but let us try. An exclusively 
deterrent discipline will not exercise a reformatory 
influence on the mind. It will make men morose 
and vindictive, but it will tiot deter from crime. 
It is only necessary to remind the reader of the 
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violence in our public streets and thoroughfares 
when hanging was in vogue. 

The following observations from Sir Thomas 
Morels Utopia are worthy of quotation : — 

"There happened to be at table anEnglish lawyer 
who ran out into high commendation of the severe 
execution of justice upon thieves, who were then 
hanged so fast, that there were sometimes twenty 
hanging upononegibbet,andadded,thathecould not 
but wonder how it came to pass that there were so 
many thieves left robbing in all places. Raphael 
answered that it was because the punishment of 
death was neither just in itself nor good for the 
public, for as the severity was too great the remedy 
was not effective. You, as well as other nations, 
like bad schoolmasters chastise your scholars be- 
cause you have not the skill to teach them.'' 

There is an idea abroad that prison life is plea- 
sant, that our thieves and burglars rather like, for 

the sake of variety, to go back to the cells of Pen- 

« 

tonville and Mountjoy, and the quarries and 
breakwaters of Portland and Spike. All I 
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can say is, I never met such a case. When 
a prisoner is caught, he endeavours to do the hero 
among his old companions, and to make the best 
of it, like a greater criminal going to be hanged, 
but I never met with one of them who would not 
give his right arm to be out of prison. 

An old prison bird may bear the cage better 
than a new one, for experience has taught him 
that " what can't be cured must be endured j'* 
but he manages— notwithstanding his apparent 
cheerfulness or stoical philosophy — ^by good con- 
duct and industry, to get out of prison sooner than 
a new hand. This would not be the case if con- 
vict prisons were the delightful places of retire- 
ment which some people represent. 

If a larger number of prisoners are not reformed 
or deterred from crime, the fault does not lie in 
this department. We may be expecting results 
from prison discipline, which we cannot realize 
till the Millennium. Till then we must expect 
crime to develop itself in various phases. The 
public mind, which has lately been feverishly 
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excited^ will by-and-by settle down to resume its 
usually calm and Christian temperament^ as re« 
gards the treatment of our prisoners. It is 
not necessary, for the safety of the ship to 
throw John Howard overboard; and I venture 
to predict that the English nation will never 
do it. 

Eespecting the wisdom of long sentences^ 
there is something to be said both for and against 
them. They give time for the breaking up of old 
associations, and for weaning the offenders from 
evil habits ; but they also have the effect, when 
too long, of unfitting a prisoner for independent 
action, and the common duties of life, A man 
confined for many years in a convict prison^ 
where not only his food, clothes, lodging, but his 
employment is provided |for him, becomes, after the 
lapse often or twelve years, almost mentally inca^ 
pacitated for seeking out these things for himself. 

Captain Maconochie speaks of " fixed rations 
as the worst possible preparation for a future con- 
flict with the uncertainties of life.'^ A prisoner 
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who has for years been little more than a mere 
machine in the hands of others, becomes incapa- 
citated to act for himself. 

'' You will feel very queer/* writes a liberated 
convict to a friend still in prison, '' when you 
get out, and wonH know what to do, so come 
and live with me till you get used to the world/' 

This was written by a six years* to a seven 
years' prisoner. It is my conviction — and it 
strikes me as common sense— ^that if a prisoner 
cannot be cured of his evil propensities in four or 
five years, he cannot be cured of them in ten 
or twelve years. 

What are we to do with our Convicts ? still re- 
mains an imsolved and unsettled question. A 
Boyal Commission is sitting upon it, while I pen 
these lines. Intermediate prisons, and the 
Colonial arrangement of police supervision, have 
been tried in Ireland, and have not succeeded; 
the convicts who have been subjected to the new 
discipline, yielding a larger percentage of recon- 
victions than the non-intermediates. 
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It is generally supposed that we discharge 
more convicts in these countries than we can 
safely absorb. We have therefore sent a large 
number to our colonies ; but our colonies^ with 
the exception of Western Australia^ refuse to re- 
ceive any more. What is to be done under these 
circumstances ? 

Encourage our convicts to emigrate. The 
world is large enough for them all. Let emigra- 
tion be the reward of good conduct ; and to pro- 
mote it, the prisoners will willingly labour to in- 
crease their gratuities. Place a new world before 
them, where their antecedents will be unknown, 
and they will labour for it with more zeal than 
for liberty at home. 

But on this subject we have spoken more at 
large in another part of this book, to which we 
beg to refer the reader. 
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CHAPTER II, 

ENGLISH AND IRISH CONVICT PRISONS. 

For those unacquainted with English or Irish 
prisons^ it may be necessary to explain that Go- 
vermjient and County prisons are placed under 
diflFerent and distinct management. All our 
county, city, and borough jails are managed 
by our Grand Juries and Corporations, with the 
supervision of Government inspectors. Our 
Government or convict prisons are altogether 
imder the management of Government — ^like our 
army, navy, or excise departments; and, as a 
necessary consequence, their support comes out of 
the public purse. 
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No prisoner who receives a sentence of a less 
term than three years,* has the privilege of a Go- 
vernment prison, or can lay claim to the term 
convict. The reader will now understand the 
class of men of whom these volumes treat. 

There are in England ten convict prisons — ^not 
to mention the Female Refuge at Burlington 
House, Fulham — ^namely, Millbank, a separate 
and cellular male and female prison; Pentonville, 
a separate and cellular male prison; Brixton^ a 
female associate prison ; Portland, Portsmouth, 
and Chatham, public works' prisons; Woking, 
an invalid prison; Dartmoor, a semi-i]\valid 
prison; Broadmoor, a convict lunatic asylum; 
and Parkhurst, in the Isle of Wight, a juvenile 
male prison. The prisons of Wakefield and Leices- 
ter are only in part convict prisons, the Govern- 
ment renting some of the cells for the probation- 
ary discipline. 

*TJntil I857> and the passing of the Act 16 and 17 Vic. 
cap. 3y no prisoner could be confined in a Goyemment 
prison who had received a sentence of a less term than 
four years. 
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Millbank Prison, on the left bank of the Thames, 
near Yauxhall Bridge, contains accommodation 
for about 1300 male and female prisoners. The 
majority of the male prisoners are drafted in here 
from the county prisons immediately after convic- 
tion, where they remain two or three weeks, and 
are then sent to PentonviUe. 

Female convicts undergo the first or separate 
stage of discipline in Millbank, where they re- 
main from ten to twelve months. The female 
convict enters what is styled the probationary 
class, and if well-behaved, passes from it to the 
third class after the expiration of four months. 
She remains in the third class for six months, and 
if well-behaved, is eligible, at the end of this 
period, for the second class, and for removal to the 
associate prison of Brixton, in the suburbs of 
London. 

At Brixton, as well as Millbank, she has her 
separate sleeping-cell, where she gets her meals, 
but she is allowed to sit at her cell door, during a 
portion of the day, and converse with her fellow- 
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prisoner in the next cell, provided there is no- 
thing unbecoming in the conversation^ But 
during a part of the day, they are required to ob- 
serve a " strict silence,^' although they sit at the 
door, within speaking distance. This must be a 
fearful ordeal to any woman. K well behaved for 
six months, the prisoner is advanced to the 
first class, where her privileges are increased, 
and she is employed in cleaning the offices and 
yards, and helping in the laundry, kitchen, or 
bakery. 

All well-conducted female convicts are trans- 
feiTcd from Brixton Prison to the Refuge, or Re- 
formatory, at Burlington House, Fulham. *' The 
third stage of discipline prior to discharge will be 
carried out at Burlington House, Fulham, for 
those prisoners who, by their exemplary conduct 
in the first and second stages, appear deserving of 
being i*emoved to that establishment.^' — See 
Prison Report, 

Mrs. Martin, the Lady Superintendent of 
Brixton, and the Rev. Mr. Moran, the chaplain. 
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speak most highly of this arrangement^ in the 
training of female convicts ; but the returns of re- 
convictions are even more emphatic. About 
2000 convict women have passed through these 
prisons^ or reformatories^ from 1853 to 1862^ and 
of this number 208, or about ten per cent., have 
been reconvicted, and 69 have had their license 
revoked — ^277 in all. 

Of the interesting establishment at Burlington 
House, Fulham, we shall speak more at large in 
another place, for in this chapter we contemplate 
no n^orethan a mere enumeration of our various 
convict establishments. 

The beautiful model prison of Pentonville, in 
Islington, was designed by Sir Joshua Jebb, 
K.C.B. It was opened for the reception of pri- 
soners in 1842. Here the majority of the male 
convicts spend nine months in separate and cel- 
lular confinement, before they are transferred to 
the public works' prisons. Pentonville contains 
cellular accommodation for 561 convicts. 

The pubHc works' prison of Portland is built 

VOL, I. D 
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on a rock in the sea, divided from Wey- 
moutli by a narrow strip of land. Prom this rock 
we have the Portland stone. The prison — the 
finest structure of the kind in the United King- 
dom — was opened for the reception of prisoners 
in the year 1848. It contains accommodation for 
1520 convicts, who are principally engaged in 
the public quarries. You go from Weymouth to 
Portland by a little steamer. 

The public works' prison of Portsmouth con- 
tains accommodation for over 1000 prisoners, 
who are engaged principally in the public dock- 
yards. 

The government prison of Chatham contains 
accommodation for 1100 convicts. The principal 
prison is in the form of a T. The convicts are em- 
ployed on St. Mary's Island, in forming a great 
naval yard, in the rear of Sheemess, up the 
Medway. The prison was opened for the recep- 
tion of convicts in 1856. 

Woking is an invalid prison, and Dartmoor a 
semi-invalid prison. ''This extensive establish- 
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ment was formed/^ writes Sir Joshua Jebb, speak- 
ing of Dartmoor, '^for the accommodation and 
industrial training of a large class of invalid con- 
victs, who, though not equal to the heavy work 
of the Portland quarries, or the dockyards, are 
capable of being employed at light labour, such 
as occurs in the cultivation of a farm, or in raising 
vegetables," 

Parkhurst, in the Isle of Wight, is a male 
juvenile prison, and has accommodation for 549 
boys, who are engaged in agriculture, brick- 
making, building, and in general prison and farm 
work. Boys under seventeen years of age, sen- 
tenced to penal servitude, are sent from Millbank 
to Parkhurst. This model juvenile reformatory 
is worthy of general imitation. 

We have, at present, four male convict prisons 
in Ireland, and one female convict prison. We 
had many more, as the result of the late fearful 
famine, which filled our Government prisons and 
county jails, as well as our poor-houses ; but when 
famine, death, and depopulation had passed, Hke 

d2 
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destroying angels^ through the length and breadth 
of the land^ we were enabled to close our auxiliary 
prisons. 

We have now just about enough^ but not too 
much^ convict accommodation for the applicants^ 
whOj I am sorry to say, are a little on the in- 
crease. The numbers of Irish convicts — ^which 
had run down from 4278, on the Ist January, 
1854, to 1314 . on 1st January, 1862 — are again 
on the increase. 

Our Irish convict system, which we have de- 
rived from England, commences with eight or 
nine months cellular and separate confinement, in 
Mounljoy, on the Circular Road, Dublin. This 
beautiful prison was erected by the Board of 
Works, on the exact model of Pentonville, at 
Islington, under the able superintendence of Sir 
Joshua Jebb, to whom both Ireland and England 
are indebted for the perfection of their convict pri- 
sons and prison systems. 

Beside the male, stands the female prison of 
Mountjoy, a lion and a lioness, guarding the 
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nortliem gate of the city. Indeed, tliese prisons 
may rank among tfie lions of Dublin; and, like 
Uons, the male is the finer animal of the two. But 
fine animals generally cost fine prices — these two 
prisons cost the Government about a hundred 
thousand pounds. Ireland cannot say, after hear- 
ing this, that England does not watch over her, 
and keep her safe. 

After the male prisoner has put in his eight or 
nine months of separate confinement at Mountjoy, 
he is removed to the large public works' prison of 
Spike Island, in Cork Harbour, where he is en- 
gaged in quarrying, and strengthening our fortifi- 
cations, under the superintendence of the Royal 
Engineers. The buildings on Spike Island, which 
were first occupied as a convict prison in 1847, 
are an imperfect approach to the great public 
works' prison of Portland. 

Here — on Spike Island — ^the Irish convict 
spends by far the greatest portion of his term of 
imprisonment. Here he is again brought into a 
state of association, and into close contact with his 
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fellow-prisoner, for . lie is yoked with him under 
the same truck, messes with him at the same 
board, and sleeps with him in the same ward. 
The latter privilege is rather too much of a good 
thing! 

This is, therefore, the prison in which the sin- 
cerity of the convict^s cellular repentance, or re- 
formation, is put to the test. H ere he learns to 
stand and walk, so that by the time he leaves, he is 
as fit for liberty as he is for Lusk. 

'^ What is Lusk?^' inquires the reader. Lusk 
is a common where prisoners work, like agricul- 
turists, on a farm. Sir Walter Crofton calls it a 
prison. I call it Sir Walter Crofton's cocked hat. 
Sir Walter Scott was accused of stealing a friend's 
story, and telling it another way, when he replied, 
" I never thought it would be detected, with the 
new cocked hat I had put upon it V* The inter- 
inediate prison of Lusk is the new cocked hat of 
the English system. It is just now in high 
feather with the public. 
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To the new cocked hat we have lately added a 

§ 

French queue, called '^ Police Surveillance." This 
article is worn by all our ticket-of-leave men ; 
and as it is made to stick out behind^ it affords the 
poUce a fine opportunity of seizing a convict by 
the tail. 

We do not admire these appendages to the 
English system ; we prefer the simpler machinery 
of Sir Joshua Jebb ; but as Sir Walter Crofton 
asserts he can produce a finer article by the ope- 
ration of his intermediate prison and police sur- 
veillance^ the public will judge of the merits of 
the -systems by their results. 

To the last feature of the Irish system we have 
one great objection — but it is a sentimental 
objection — Police Surveillance is un-English. 
We entirely agree with the eloquent words 
of a writer in Blackwood's Magazine: — "If 
our institutions are not strong enough to 
maintain a fair stand-up fight with crime^ then 
strengthen them ; but let the thing caUed police 
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surveillance continue to be so strange to vis, that 
we require to use a foreign word when we speak 
of it." 

The registration and police supervision of an 
enlarged convict, gives employers an opportunity 
of trading on their secret and bad reputation, 
which many take advantage of. " A ticket-of- 
leave man V said a blacksmith, raising his shoul- 
ders to his ears, scanning, at the same time, the 
broad chest and long arms of the convict, who 
was waiting his decision for employment, '' they 
are a bad lot ! but let him stay, I suppose he is 
worth his grub.^^ This was all the convict got, 
and with this he was satisfied, tiU he detected his 
master, with his thumb over his shoulder, pointing 
him out to a friend. This led to blows, and the 
convict^s return to prison. 
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CHAPTER ni. 

THE PRE-EMINENCE IN KLEPTOMANIA CONCEDED TO 
ENGLAND. ^JACK-IN-THE-BOX. 

England is about half a century before Ireland 
in the social development of many of the arts and 
sciences. My modesty, as an Irishman, induces 
me to concede her the palm in highway robbery, 
burglary, and even in the minor department of 
picking pockets. Our Redmond O^Hanlon was 
no compeer for Dick Turpin, while Mr. Fagan 
and the ArtftJ Dodger stand unrivalled in 
history. I might mention a number of other dis- 
tinguished Englishmen, as King and Jack Shep- 
pard, but I refrain. 
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We do not tliiiik that the superiority of England 
to Ireland in kleptomania and its kindred arts^ is 
wholly owing to English genius. Their extra- 
ordinary development is, to a great extent, owing 
to circumstances which do not prevail in Ireland, 
which is a poor country, and does not present to 
thieves and pickpockets the same scope for the 
exercise of their profession. We can despise 
such persons. '^ Vacuus cantat coram latrone 
viator.^' Ireland has no large towns where thiev;es 
love to congregate. Manchester is nearly twice 
the size of Dublin. The office of an Irish police- 
man is almost a sinecure. When some really 
clever and distinguished Irish thief turns up, two 
to one but he is an Englishman* This was the 
case with a prisoner who was under my care, in 
Spike Island Prison, two or three years ago. If 
I had pressed him, he would have given me his 
real name. His nom de guerre^ or prison name, 
was James Gray, but he was better known as 
Jack-in-the-Box, a most appropriate title, as the 
reader wiU confess, when he learns his history. 
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He constructed a large box — large enough to 
hold Jack and a great many things besides — ^into 
which he coiled himself, like a great boa-con- 
strictor, and was thus conveyed either to a packet- 
office or a railway station, by some accomplice, 
ticketed for some one in Belfast, Limerick, or 
Cork, as the case might be. The boat or train 
started, and the luggage locked up, Jack crept 
out,* and whatever took his fancy, or could be 
stowed away in the box, was placed there. On one 
occasion he carried away plate to the value of two 
thousand pounds. 

I asked him what he did with all the money. 

" Well, sir, I had to sell things for less than 

half their value. Besides, I lived in pretty good 

style, and gave dinner parties, and also kept a 

drag.'' 

I asked him how he was caug}it. 

" I was betrayed, sir, by a lad that was turned 

* The box was so constructed with hinges and springs, that 
Jack could get out of top, bottom, sides, or ends ; but it was 
generally ticketed, " This side «p, — mth careP 
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out of doors by liis own father, whom I had 
received under my roof. It was the case of the 
viper that the countryman saved from the cold. 
I was dressing one morning in my lodgings in 
Dublin, and he was reading the newspaper, when 
I saw him suddenly drop it, take up his hat, and 
go out. I thought it queer, and looked at the 
paper, and there I saw an advertisement, offering 
£50 reward for a parcel of valuable shawls and 
other things that had been taken out of the 
train, which things were then lying on sofas and 
chairs about my room. I never told him, or even 
my wife, of my line of business, but I think he 
suspected it. ' As sure as death he is going to 
betray me,' I said, slipping on my coat, and run- 
ning after him. I could see him nowhere, and 
after a little, I returned to my lodgings, thinking 
perhaps I had done the lad an injustice in sus- 
pecting him. I was not back five minutes^ when 
the police were in on me. They seized all the silk 
goods, and in searching the premises found the 
box. They nsked me to open it, but I refused. 
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and before they could do it themselves, they had 
to break it to pieces, for it was ftdl of springs all 
through/^ 

^'How did you manage to breathe in it?^' 
I inquired. 

^^ Well, it was rather unpleasant at first, but I 
improved it by degrees, and made one board over- 
lap another, like tiles, and covered it with canvas, 
when it became quite comfortable; besides, I gene- 
rally had a bottle of something with me. My 
legs were often very stiff, but I did not mind 
that.'' 

The following is a description of this prisoner, 
taken from the books of the county pri- 
son: — 

^'Five feet nine inches high, black hair, and 
brown eyes, age twenty-eight. A draper, bom in 
Manchester, convicted for stealing one hundred 
shawls, &c.'' 

I have reason to believe that this is not a 
correct account. It is true that Gray dealt largely 
in shawls and silks, but he had been a dragoon, and 
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not a draper. He was afterwards a porter in an 
Insurance Office. 

'^ When the office broke, I saw everyone helping 
himself. I thought I might do the same as my 
betters, so I got a large box, and filled it with a 
lot of things, and carried it away in a dray. It 
was then the idea struck me, that I might use the 
box for travelling in.^^ 

James Gray was a well-looking man, with an 
eye as bright as a precious stone, but with a con- 
centrated cunning I never saw equalled. He was 
a good prisoner, and very kind to his feUow-pri- 
soners. He seldom got into trouble : once for 
constructing a Uttle mill, which was turned by a 
mouse. I thought it a pity to punish him for 
such a true and natural development of his own 
peculiar genius, but the rules must be obeyed. 

His genius was turned to account in blading 
our prison books, which he did well and cheer- 
ily. 

^' Gray, how is it you always look happy ? The 
time seems to pass pleasantly enough with 
you?' 
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^^ Well, it does, sir. Every day I set myself 
a good task at these books. I say, I shall have 
so many stitched and glued, and covered before 
dinner ; and so many more before lock-up ; and 
then Fm afraid I shanH get them done in time, 
and I am hoping the time will last, for I generally 
give myself a pretty stiflF task. That^s the way I 
do it, sir.'' 

In this way he passed the better part of his 
sentence. 

^' Well, Gray, your four years will soon be up. 
What do you intend doing with yourself then? ^' 

'^Well, sir, I think of going to America, to 
look for my wife.'^ 

Jack worshipped his wife. Her miniature rested 
on his heart; and a great deal of trouble I 
had in getting it for him. The Rev. Mr. Wilson, 
the amiable and zealous chaplain of Mountjoy, 
writes: — 

^^ I searched Sackville Street, and could not 
find the proper artist, but succeeded in Grafton 
Street, and received from Mr. Mares the minia- 
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ture for James Gray, which I have this day left 
in the Governor's office, Mountjoy Prison; so 
here my responsibility in this matter ends. Mr. 
Spread promised that it should be forwarded to 
Spike Island.'' 

These are small matters, but they have the 
effect in winning the hearts of prisoners. Gray 
gave me his photograph, for my exertions in- 
procuring his wife's miniature. 

'^ I hope you never think of returning to your 
old trade. Jack ? " 

^' No, sir, with the help of God, I never will." 

" I fear. Jack, you are sometimes proud of what 
you did ? I do not deny you are a clever fellow, 
and if you display your ability in an honest a;nd 
industrious way, God wiU bless you, and without 
His blessing. Jack, nothing will go weU— will 
it?" 

'^ I know it, sir. I was proud of what I did 
once ; but I am not so now. Did you ever see 
the poetry I made on myself?" 

" No," 
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'' Then Fll show it to you/^ It is probable the 
reader may wish to see it : — 

Anu — " The Fine Old English Gentleman" 
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I now will relate, what has happened of late. 

To a man that would baffle a fox ; 
How he carried on trade, and the money he made. 

They have christened him Jack-in-the-Box. 

When first he did start, with his eyes on some mart. 
Not feeling the shame of the stocks, 

Like a nimble young boy, he jumped with much joy. 
As he hit on his plan of the box. 

He'd a caution on top to *keep this side up, * 

Addressed to the Liverpool docks. 
And the Company's man, not knowing his plan. 

Would transmigrate Jack-in-the-Box. 

" To his box he would get, and down he would sit, 
And he cared not how much now she rocks, 
Eor a sup he would take, to keep liim awake. 
As he still carried some in his Box. 

" Wlien landed on shore, and put into store. 
He'd reconnoitre the place in his socks ; 
If he found the coast clear, and had nothing to fear^ 
While he worked at his plan in the Box. 
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" When he'd finished the job, and no more he could rob 
From their safes, in despite of their locks, 
A glass he would sip, and away he would tiip. 
And jump again into his Box. 

" When Jack they would lift, as his box they would shift" 
Though he often got sore with the knocks. 
Yet he would not complain, although suffering pain. 
For fear he'd be caught in the Box. 

" At last he was sold, like many of old, 
By one he had helped in distress. 
He was taken and tried, and the Judge did decide. 
For four years he should wear a grey dress. 

" And now he's in prison, and brought to his reason. 
And kept under five or six locks. 
The labour of Spike, which no one can like. 
Which will make him repent of his Box." 

Chokus. 
'* Like a fine young English gentleman. 
One of the present day." 

In the fifth verse Jack informs us, that— 

" When landed on shore, and put into store. 
He'd reconnoitre the place in his socks ; 
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that is, he examined the various packages, and — 
as he informed me — often made shrewd guesses. 
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from the size and weighty and the parties to whom 
they were addressed^ as to their nature. He was 
the first parcel carried away, by some accomplice 
who traveUed with him in the same train, or boat- 
He then sent a messenger, and sometimes a dray, 
for what he had selected in the store. His plim- 
der in this way was often very valuable. 

It is now about two years since he left Spike 
Island. I heard a report of his having been 
re-convicted j but I hope it is not correct. His 
great ability, and long success, must be terrible 
temptations to him to try his hand at some new 
dodge. Jack, I am in daily fear of you; you 
promised to write to me, but you have not done 
so. My prayer for you is, that I may never see 
your pleasant face again! 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE IDLE DISCIPLINE OF MOUNTJOY PRISON. 

Jack-in-the-Box must have felt quite at his ease 
in one of the little cells of Mountgoy prison, which 
he occupied for nine or ten months. All convicts 
are sent in the first instance to Mount] oy. 

A cellular prison is a delicate piece of ma- 
chinery, which no unskilful hand should touch. 
A few more turns of the screw, and you injure 
both the body and mind of the prisoners. The 
first governor of Mounlgoy prison found himself 
somewhat in the position of a boy who had been 
made a present of a new mousetrap, full of curious 
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little chambers^ and worked by a multiplicity of 
springs, of whose operation he was ignorant. 
Not wishing to injure his fingers, he went to Lon- 
don to take lessons from the Governor of Penton-^ 
ville, on the proper working of the new trap. 
., It would not have been amiss if the whole pri- 
son staflF had gone there, for, with the exception of 
the instructors of trades, they were altogether 
ignorant of the new system ; the consequence was 
that a number of the screws became loose, and the 
new machinery went out of gear, so much so that 
the head engineer had to resign — on a good pension, 
I am happy to say — ^for I do not think he was to 
blame. 

Captain Crofton stepped into his shoes, in 
November, 1854, as Chairman of the new Board 
of Directors of Irish Convict Prisons, and began 
his reign by tightening the screws, which is a far 
more dangerous operation than that of loosening 
them. 

''There is nothing new or original," writes 
this new Director, '' in subjecting a convict to 
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separate coniinement^ daring the first portion of 
his sentence/' But this is no valid objection 
against it. Old lamps are sometimes better than 
new. 

"In Ireland/' continues the new chairman^ 
" it is the practice to make this stage very penal, 
both by a very reduced dietary during the first 
half of the period, and by the absence of interesting 
employment during the first three months.'* 

There is a great outcry, just now, against the 
dietary in EngUsh convict prisons. We do not 
think that dietary should be made penal. De- 
privation of liberty and hard work, are in the 
sentence, but not penal dietary. 

Mr. Justice Byles thus addressed the Grand 
Juiy of Maidstone, in December, 1862 : — 

" It is said, gentlemen, that prisoners live too 
well, and better than paupers. But I presume 
that your medical officer will inform you, that, 
with the infliction of the separate system, a diet 
more or less generous, is, to the bulk of the labour- 
ing classes, absolutely indispensable. Kyou deviate 
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from it, it may be that you deprive the labouring 
man of his only wealth — ^his constitution — and 
in comparison to such a sentence as that, to 
sentence him to be hanged would be comparative 
mercy/' 

This is strong language, but not too strong. 
In some Irish jails, where no meat is allowed 
from year's end to year's end, and where the same 
monotonous fare is continued, the constitutions 
of the prisoners are completely undermined in 
two years ; so that, when released, they are un- 
suited for proper manual exercise; and, as a 
necessary consequence, become a permanent 
burden to society. To make prison dietary penal, 
therefore, is a great mistake, and bad economy. 
The prisoners in Mountjoy get, for breakfast, 
8 oz. of oatmeal, | pint of milk; for dinner, 
for five days in the week, 1 lb. bread, and | pint 
of milk ; for two days during the first four months, 
1 lb. of bread, i lb. of ox-head, in soup, 1 oz. rice, 
and 2 oz. of vegetables. For two days, during 
the last four months, | lb. of beef, instead of ox- 
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head ; for supper, i lb. bread, and J pint milk. 

This is poor fare ; but to deprive a prisoner, in 
his solitary cell, of rational employment, is a 
far more serious affair. This is to deprive the 
mind of its proper food. But this new feature 
in Sir Walter Crofton^s prison discipline is 
lauded to the skies, as one of the most important 
discoveries of modern days. 

'^Idleness, and dislike of steady work,'* write 
the Four Visiting Justices of the West Biding 
Prison, at Wakefield, ^^are probably the most 
universal characteristics of the criminal class. We 
in England have sought to correct that evil, by 
making labour as penal as possible — ^by the tread- 
mill and the crank — the most irksome and 
painful forms of work. The Directors of Irish 
Convict Prisons have adopted the opposite plan : 
they have made idleness penal, work a privilege. 
The prisoner kept in the strict seclusion of his 
cell, and forced to be idle, soon feels that to have 
something to do would be a great relief to the 
monotony of his existence. The want of work 
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;: becomes the severest punishinent^ — so severe, 

indeed^ that were it continued too long^ the mind 
would give way under it." 

It may surprise iftie Four Visiting Justices to 
learn that Sir Walter Crofton^s " original" disci- 
pline (of solitude without work) has not even the 
charm of being new ; that it was conceived in 
America in 1817, and a new prison opened in 
Philadelphia in 1826, to test its operations. But' 
it turned out a fearful failure, and the new prison 
was taken down. 

The States of Maine, New Jersey, and Virginia 
tried ceUular and solitary confinement, without 
labour, as an experiment, and only on a portion 
of the prisoners ; '^ and in all three States, its 
effects on the bodily and mental health of the 
prisoners led to its abandonment.^^ 

This old Philadelphian and new Croffconian 
philosophy may be carried out ad infinitum. K 
you wish a man to love walking, keep him off his 
feet in a cab or coach. If you wish a man to 
learn swimming, don^t let him near the water. If 
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you wish a man to love reading, never put a book 
into liis hand. 

I am glad to know that the four Visiting Jus- 
tices — unintentionally, Pm sure — over-stated the 
case ; for the present Board of Direction in Dublin 
is not so enthusiastic in favour of idleness, as is 
represented. The rule now is for each male pri- 
soner,* after conviction, to spend eight months in 
cellular confinement at Mountjoy. 

For the first three months he picks oakum, and 
after that he gets a little tailoring and shoemaking. 
The previous arrangement was to detain the pri- 
soner for nine months in a separate cell picking 
oakum. He got about a pound of it in a day 
which he might pick or let alone as he pleased. 
Four months of idleness or oakum-picking is too 
much for any rational being. It is like placing 
the mind on a treadmill for four months, where 
there is motion without progression. 

* The females are employed during their four months of 
probation at needle- work, principally at shirt-making, which 
they are taught if they do not understand it; 
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One of the Chaplains of Mountjoy says, for the 
first few months, the men should not be engaged 
in any industrial employment, but left to their 
own uninterrupted thoughts. If they had active 
employment, they would have used it as a means 
of escaping reflection ; but by the absence of all 
other occupation, they are thrown back upon 
themselves. They are forced to think. The miud^ 
he adds, like a ploughed field — a fallow field he 
should have said — ^is ready for the reception of 
the good seed. 

Arguments like these take one by surprise as 
diametrically opposed to all our old, common- 
place, and preconceived opinions. Solomon must 
have made a mistake in saying there was nothing 
new under the sun — ^for here is a new thing — 
Beligion nurtured and becoming strong in the very 
lap of idleness : — Labor a et or a — "Work and pray,^' 
is an old, and was once esteemed a wise injunc- 
tion, but it is not up to the mark of modem social 
science. What would Dr. Watts and his " little 
busy bee'' say to these " advanced '* opinions ? 
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The Schoolmaster of Mountjoy seems to differ 
with the Chaplain. " The teaching of prisoners 
in the first stage is very laborious. In a great 
majority of cases^ they are in a frame of mind 
anything but favourable to improvement. They 
are fidgety, peevish, and irritable. It is a month 
or two before the prisoner gives his mind to in- 
struction. It is not until the vis inertuB is got 
over, that he makes any decided progress. In 
the first month it is least ; in the last, when he 
has rational employment in his cell, it is 
greatest. 

It would appear from comparing the statements 
of the Chaplain and Schoolmaster, as if religion 
flourished best in the soil or fallow ground — where 
education can scarcely strike its roots. '' Minds,'* 
says the Episcopalian Chaplain, " suddenly sepa- 
rated from all external associations,^' that is 
without industrial employment, '^ generally pre- 
sent at first a perfect chaos of feeling." An inter- 
esting spectacle, no doubt ! ^' Here solitude com- 
pelling reflection, soon does its work/' Yes, but 
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it is a work of mental darkness^ and not of 
light:— 
Ek Xa€o^ S* Epe/So^ re fieKaiva re Nv^ eyevovro, 

Mr, Matthew Davenport Hill, the Recorder of 
Birmingham^ when speaking of the new discip- 
line of Mounijoy, says : — 

" I remember to have been startled by a pas- 
sage in a book of travels by Captain Basil Hall^ 
in which, after visiting one of the jails of the 
United States, he boldly expresses the opinion 
that a prison ought to be a place of cheerfulness ; 
but inquiry and thought upon the subject have 
convinced me, that the author was fully justified 
in promulgating this doctrine/^ 

Juvenal speaks of a "mens sana, in corpore 
sano '' as things to be prayed for. 

The Roman Catholic Chaplain of Mountjoy 
said to the Recorder of Birmingham :— 

" These poor men are not called by God to a 
contemplative life, and hence their minds soon 
require to be relieved by occupation. If this be 
denied, the almost inevitable consequence is idle- 
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ness and ennui^ from which they take refuge in 
reminiscences nowise favourable to improve- 
ment." 

Mr. William Chambers, of the Edinburgh 
J(mrnal, says : — 

'' The central prison of Perth may be compared 
to a manufactory— the prison of Reading to a 
monastery. My own impressions have always 
been in favour of giving prisoners plenty of work. 
I have considered labour to be in some respects 
synonymous with virtue, as idleness is with 



vice." 



Aliquid operis — '' Do something," as St. Jerome 
says, "that the devil may always find you 
occupied." 

The obligations to industry are based on great 
and simple principles, which are of perpetual 
obligation. The idle discipline contravenes one 
of the great laws of Nature and of Grod, that man 
shall labour, and earn his bread by the sweat of 
his brow. It is as much a command that man 
should work for six days, as that he should rest on 
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the seventh. Not to work on a working day is as 
much a sin of omission as to work on the Sabbath 
is a sin of commission. God says^ ''Six days 
shalt thou labour and do all thy work.'' 

As the laws of Nature are as much God's laws 
as the laws of inspiration^ we cannot violate either 
without a serious penalty. I never knew a cruel 
or unnatural procedure to work weU. It would 
not succeed even with the lower animals. Intro- 
duce honey into each particular cell of a bee-hive, 
and deprive the bee of the power of gathering and 
manufacturing for itself for the space of four 
months, or even four weeks, and you will have 
every bee in the hive in the condition of the 
gentleman that Doctor Abemethy advised to 
" live on a shilling a day, and to earn it." 

The late Doctor Baly, physician to the Queen, 
and for many years medical superintendent of 
Millbank Prison, says, in one of his reports on 
cellular or solitary confinement: — ''When this 
punishment is continued for many months, and 
especially when it is carried out in all its 
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integrity, it exerts, as might be expected, a 
depressing influence on the whole nervous system 
of the convicts. The result is shown partly in a 
loss of physical vigour, and of the power of resist- 
ing external impressions, and partly in an impair- 
ment of mental energy of various degrees." 
Even the four Visiting Justices acknowledge 
that, '' if the idle and solitary discipline were con- 
tinued too long, the mind would often give way 
imder it.^' 

Some men came from Mounlgoy to Spike 
Island Prison last year, with what the Scotch 
would call bees in their bonnets, and I have 
reason to believe that two or three of them caught 
the bees in the cells at Mountjoy. One of these 
men hears strange whisperings, all the lamps in the 
prison are bobbing at him, and touching the end 
of his nose. But what is of more consequence, he 
thinks that I am pulling the strings, or arranging 
the machinery. I must refer him back to Sir 
Walter Crofton. Another man, who imagined he 
had discovered the freemason^s secret, and that a 
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warder at Mountjoy, who was a freemason, was 

endeavourijig to poison him, committed suicide in 

Spike, though closely watched and handcuffed. 

Spike Island Prison is no place for such crazed or 

irresponsible men. 

There is no disposition, of late, to press the 
screw of idle or oakum-picking discipline too tight 
at Moimtjoy Prison; but every disposition to 
revert back to the industrial and rational disci- 
pline of PentonviUe, which is beginning to per- 
vade all our prisons in England and Ireland. 
With the exception of the idle discipline of 
Mount] oy Male Prison, there is everything to 
admire in the direction, government, and general 
working of these beautiful prisons, male and 
female. Their condition and entire manage- 
ment, like that of Pentonville and Brixton, reflect 
the very highest honour on all engaged in their 
administration. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE MEN WITH THE BEES IN THEIR BONNETS. 

The two prisoners to whom I have referred in 
the end of the last chapter, came to Spike Island 
in May, 1862, from the cells of Mountjoy; 
and I have no hesitation in stating that each 
of them brought with him '^ a bee in his bonnet/^ 
as they would say in Scotland; and what is 
more, that they caught the bees in the separate 
cells. One of them had been in the police, and 
then became a small farmer; the other, who 
committed suicide, was a regular thief. 

They came to Spike Island together. The 
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Chaplain of Mountjoy wrote to me to say there 
was '' something odd about them both/' 

I asked the first— a large, strong man, whom 
God and Nature had created for labour — ^what 
was the matter with him ? 

" I have a noise in my head/' 

" What sort of noise ?" 

'' A whispering/' 

'' What sort of whispering ?" 

" They are telling me I shall be pro- 
moted/' 

'' Who are telling you ?" 

" Oh !" shaking his head, and smiling, '^ you 
know well enough/' 

I protested that I knew nothing about 
it, but he is firmly of opinion to this 
hour that it is I who pull the strings. He 
does not know it was Sir Walter Crofton who 
arranged the machinery. He says '^he don't 
want to be promoted, though they should make 
chief warder of him;" that confinement don't 
agree with his health ; that '' a prison is no place 

f2 
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for a fine yoiing man^ just in Iiis prime/' 
His sentence is " Life/' 

"Well/' I inquired, "is there anything else 
the matter with you ?" 

"Yes; the lamps in the ward at night are 
bobbing at me, and touching the end of my 



nose." 



I told him it was " a visual deception," and 
gave him examples. 

"But my eyes and ears could not be both 
deceived," was his shrewd reply. 

" How long have you been aflFected in this 
way ?" 

" About six months." 

"Had you anything of the kind before your 
conviction?" 

" No." 

As I was preaching a few Sundays ago, I 
employed John Bunyan's figure, about the 
siege of the " City of Man's- Soul," and said, 
" the enemy of souls endeavours to take it both 
by Ear- Gate and Eye- Gate." I looked, and saw 
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my huge yellow Mend glaring at me with the 
pupils of his eyes very curiously dilated. He 
told me the other day he would not " stand it 
much longer/^ and that if this sort of thing was 
continued, he might do something that he would 
be sorry for all his life. This sounded like a 
threat, that he would do something that might 
get him promoted in the highest sense of the 
word. I am getting a little nervous* at his visits 
to me in the vestry. I must consult the Doctor 
about his case. 

The case of the second man was far more serious. 
Doctor McDonnell, the medical officer of 
Mounijoy, sent him to Spike Island on account 
of the state of his mind, which I conclude the 
separate cellular and no-work discipline had 
disarranged. I called him into the vestry and 
asked, "What is the matter?" 

* A prisoner informed the Roman Catholic Chaplain of 
Spike that he had at one time contemplated murder ; '' and I 
thought, sir," said he, " of murdering you ; as you were the 
best prepared to go,** A pretty compliment. 
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" They are trying to poison me, sir." 
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" Who are trying to poison you ?^ 

''They began at Mounijoy, where they gave 
me as much poison as would kill a horse.'^ 

'' None of your nonsense ! What motive could 
they have for poisoning you ?'' 

'' I have discovered the Freemason's secret, and 
the chief warder of Mountjoy is a Freemason/' 

I thought the fellow was scheming, for I could 
scarcely imagine 1 had got two crazed men the 
same day. But '' he is a wise man,'' as the author 
of Female Life in Prison says, ''who can tell 
where crime ends, or insanity begins." 

He was shortly after this put into the punish- 
ment cells, for " malingering," or refusing to work. 
When I visited him there he informed me, that 
they had " begun the same work of poisoning" at 
Spike ; but that they might just as well let it 
alone, as " an ounce of arsenic would not kill " 
him. 

He was liberated in about ten days, and sent to 
pull a truck. He dashed off from the truck party. 
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took up two large stones, and ran towards the 
ramparts — ^with the intention — I now firmly be- 
lieve — of throwing himself off. He was stopped, 
brought back, handcuffed, and again put into cells. 
The next morning he committed suicide, by hang- 
ing himself with his sheet from the iron window 
frame. It was a most deliberate act, for the 
window was not high enough; he had, therefore, 
to seat himself on the window-sill, and while there 
to get his feet over his handcuffs, and in that con- 
dition to throw himself off. He was quite dead 
when discovered. 

I never before saw a man who had been hanged. 
But I never looked upon a more placid dead face. 
He- was about six-and-twenty. The Coroner^s 
jury, after hearing my statement, had no hesita- 
tion in finding him " insane" when he committed 
the fearftd act. I believe that all kind of labour 
had become strange to him, and that that was the 
cause of his malingering, or refusing on the plea 
of illness to work. 

Captain Grove, before the Lords^ Committee, in 
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1847, says of Millbank Prison : — " I have observed 
of those prisoners who have left it, a great indis- 
position to labour." 

I have observed the same indisposition to work 
in prisoners on their first arrival from Mount- 
joy. 

A fellow-prisoner of the suicide Morris handed 
me the following simple lines : — 

SACRED TO THE MEMORY 

OF 

THOMAS MOREIS. 

" He now lies numbered with the dead, 
The deed was not his own ; 
His friends and parents, brothers dear. 
Are forced to sigh and moan. 

" Oh ! Satan, thou most cruel fiend. 
Of enemies the worst ; 
You tempted our first mother Eve, 
By which frail man was cursed. 

" And now this poor dejected lad 
Was with your poison killed ; 
When suicidal thoughts, at night, 
Both heart and soul had filled. 



/ 
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"You first suggested life was naught, 
While he tn handcuffs lay ; 
You raised the arm, the deed you wrought. 
He died before 'twas day. 

*"Twas in the silence of his cell. 
When pain his feelings stung, 
That Morris, with his handcuffs on. 
Himself he slowly hung. 



« 



He rose, and wrought his foes' design. 

Good people when you read. 
True Christians, ponder well on this. 

Let hearts of stone here bleed." 

RiCHAKD Hastik, No. 11,203. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



JOHN HERDMAN^ THE MURDERER. THE CRAZED 

PRISONER'S LETTER. THE GRAVE-DIGGER. 



We have another class of prisoners, men of dis- 
ordered minds before conviction. 

Some of these men are styled " irresponsibles ]'^ 
others are called ^' dangerous prisoners." Among 
the latter class we would place William Herdman, 
who murdered his cousin, John Herdman, in Bel- 
fast, and whose sentence of death was commuted 
to imprisonment for life, on the ground of his not 
being responsible. Indeed, I doubt if this man 
was ever quite right in his mind. John Atkinson, a 
relative of his, said at the trial, '' He had extraor- 
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dinaiy eccentricities. I knew him to blow horns 
in the street^ and to go up and down Sackville 
Street with a false nose and mask^ carrying the 
handle of a sweeping brush as a walking stick. He 
firequently said he felt a sudden desire to kill me. 
He threatened to shoot a gentleman aboard the 
City of Philadelphia^ when that vessel was 
wrecked.^^ 

He shot his cousin on his own grounds, for 
refusing h\m an interview. ^^ Can you speak to 
me ?'' said the murderer. 

^^Not at present,^^ said the cousin, who had 
recommended a mutual relative to let him have 
no more money, unless he agreed to leave the 
country, which he was not disposed to do. 

Herdman levelled his pistol, and shot him 
dead, in the presence of a lady with whom he was 
walking. The friends of the murdered man ran 
up, and found the murderer gazing at the dead 
face. Three bottles of poison were found in his • 
pocket, when arrested. His son stated at the 
trial that his ^^ father had been for years in the 
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habit of carrying bottles of essential oil of 
almonds^ suspended around bis neck/' 

He is a tall man, about fifty years of age, with 
grey hair, and dark vindictive eyes, which he 
proudly or cunningly averts from the face of an 
honest man ; but you feel, at the same time, that 
he is always watching you. His eyes are set in 
his head like those of a hare, that can see the 
pursuers without turning round. 

^^That man can see me when I am walking 
behind him/' was the remark of the Governor of 
Spike Island Prison. 

I suspect he was born with a bee in his bonnet. 
His mother was in the habit of wearing " six 
caps'' together. His sister drowned herself. 
The day before her death she arrayed herself in 
flowers, and spent the night up in a tree. His 
brother died of disease of the brain. The 
mother called the one son Cam, and the other 
Abel. From this it would appear that the 
mother was a sort of mad or crazed prophetess. 

The following curious letter from another 
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crazed prisoner shows that the writer has just 
sense enough to know he should be in a mad- 
house. I have copied it from the slate on which 
he wrote it : — 



'' Sir, 

^^ I call on you to adhere to the following 
three requests, and to lay the same before the 
Board of Directors, that they may see and grant 
me either one or another of them, for by so doing 
they will save the life of a human being. If not, 
let them be guilty of what shall happen, for God 
knows the secrets of hearts, the thoughts of my 
head, and the work of my hands. 

'' This is the first request, that you will give me 
six quires of briefing paper, and also forty days 
to write out my complaint. If this is not granted 
to me, then I must be a roaring wolf. If so, let 
me be sent to some institution where I may be 
cured. Thirdly, at all events, remove me from 
this island, for by doing so, I tell you again, — 
you will save a life. I wiU wait one month for 
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your answer. Praying that you Mdll grant one 
of the three requests, — I remain, 



A most wise and proper letter for a madman. 
He, most certainly, will be irresponsible, after 
writing it, though ^' a life '^ should be sacrificed. 

Another prisoner coming under the head of a 
'' luny,^' or lunatic, writes in his copy-book, " They 
intend to murder me in this prison.^' '^ There 
was a time when happiness smiled upon my brow.'^ 
^^ Who steals my good name, steals what I never 
had:' 

We have another and very peculiar case at 
Spike. It is that of a prisoner known under the 
appellation of the " Grave-Digger,^^ an appella- 
tion which he has fairly earned, Joseph D , a 

young man of respectable and rather prepossess- 
ing appearance, caUed at Mr. Hyam^s, the weU- 
known tailor and draper, 30, Dame Street, Dublin, 
and ordered a suit of clothes, which he directed to 
be sent to the Commercial Hotel, Usher^s Quay. 
William MulhoUand, one of Mr. Hyam's porters. 
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crazed prisoner shows that the writer has just 
sense enough to know he should be in a mad- 
house. I have copied it from the slate on which 
he wrote it : — 



« Sir, 

^^ I call on you to adhere to the following 
three requests, and to lay the same before the 
Board of Directors, that they may see and grant 
me either one or another of them, for by so doing 
they will save the life of a himian being. If not, 
let them be guilty of what shall happen, for God 
knows the secrets of hearts, the thoughts of my 
head, and the work of my hands. 

'^ This is the first request, that you will give me 
six quires of briefing paper, and also forty days 
to write out my complaint. If this is not granted 
to me, then I must be a roaring wolf. If so, let 
me be sent to some institution where I may be 
cured. Thirdly, at all events, remove me from 
this island, for by doing so, I tell you again, — 
y(m mil save a life, I wiU wait one month for 
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The prisoner was tried on the 11th of February, 
1861, in Dublin, at the Commission of Oyer and 
Terminer. He had become sensibly paler than 
when he was at the Police Court, and his manner 
was quiet and resigned. The Clerk of the Crown, 
having read the indictment, which contained 
numerous counts, called on the prisoner to 
plead. 

The prisoner pleaded " Not Guilty — ^that is 
guilty.'' 

" My Lords,^' said Mr. Curran, who defended 
the prisoner, " under my advice, the prisoner at 
the bar has pleaded guilty. I gave the case the 
fullest consideration in my power, and I had 
briefed to me a deal of evidence, in respect of his 
state of mind. Although I could adduce to the court 
and the jury, evidence of the prisoner's insanity, 
to a certain degree and extent y I think I could 
not adduce it to a degree that would warrant a 
jury, according to the law of the land, in acquitting 
him on that ground. Therefore I did, as the best 
means of making atonement for the very serious 
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offence he has committed^ advise him to come 
forward and plead guilty/^ 

The prisoner was sentenced to penal servitude 
for twenty years. 

The first time I saw him was on Spike Island^ 
yoked, with a number of other prisoners, to a 
truck. He knit his brows so wickedly at me, that 
I could not avoid making the remark, ^^ That fellow 
would hai^ no objection to bury me.^^ 

The last time I saw him was in the quarry of 
Spike Island. I called him. He approached with 
knitted brows. ^^ What on earth,'^ I said to him, 
laying my hand on his shoulder, ^^ could have in- 
duced you to attempt to commit so terrible and 
extraordinary a crime?" 

My words and manner had a magical effect on 
him. They exorcised the devil that was in him. 
His face lighted up — and it is a fair and 
handsome face — as he replied, ^^ I reaUy cannot 
say, sir, but I suppose I was not quite right in my 
mind.^^ 

He told me something of his family and Mends, 
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and stated — whicli was evident from his manner — 
that he had enjoyed some advantages in education. 
I beUeve he had been a student at All-Hallows, 
near Dublin. 

'^Well/^ I said, "I hope you will pray to Gk)d 
to keep you from temptation for the future.^' 

" I trust He will keep me, sir/' was his reply, 
thanking me for my kindness, and touching his 
cap as he retired with a sweet — ^yes, positively 
with a sweet smile on his youthful face. This is 
the Grave-Digger. 

A question here arises : Should ^' irresponsible^' 
or ^' dangerous prisoners '' be sent to a convict 
prison at all? They are either responsible, and 
therefore amenable to punishment, or they are 
not. ^^ The fact that twelve individuals '' — ^writes 
the Medical Superintendent of the Prison at Phila- 
delphia — ^^in the space of a single year, have 
been branded with the opprobrious epithets of 
prisoner and felon, and punished for crimes of 
which they are legally and morally innocent, can- 
not fail to strike the philanthropist with dis- 
may.'' 
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^^But what are the judges to do?^^ inquires 
some person, who sees the difficulty of the sub- 
ject — ^^ Direct an acquittal/^ replies Mr. Gray, in 
his able work on American Prisons. ^^ What else 
can they do, consistent with law and with their 
duty? They have no more right to send such 
persons to prison as convicts, than they have to 
send there the insane, who have done no act 
which, in a sane man, would be criminal.^^ 

In the State of Massachusetts, when a person is 
acquitted on the ground of insanity, the jury find 
^' not guilty by reason of insanity, '^ If the party is 
deemed dangerous to the community, he is not 
discharged by the Court, but sent to the State 
Hospital for Lunatics, at Worcester. This most 
certainly is a better arrangement than that of 
branding an irresponsible man as a felon, which I 
fear is too often the case in this country. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE MALE PRISON OP MOUNTJOY. DIGAN, THE 

PRISON-BREAKER. 

The male prison of Mountjoy, on the northern 
outskirts of Dublin, was opened for the reception 
of prisoners the 27th March, 1850. 

It contains 530 cells. Each cell is thirteen feet 
long, seven broad, and nine high. The cells are 
heated with warm air, and well ventilated. They 
are fitted up with gas-burners, wash-hand basins, 
soil-pans and water-cocks, at the command of the 
prisoners. The cells are therefore perfectly pure, 
and as clean as a new pin. The prisoner is also 
provided with a table and stool. In the punish- 
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ment cells of Spike Island, lie sits on a low box, 
which has been styled '^ a foot-stool/^ 

Here the prisoner commences his noviciate. 
Here he remains for eight, and, if badly conducted, 
for nine, ten, or twelve months, or even for a 
longer period. 

It seems almost impossible to escape &om 
Mountjoy Prison. The corridors, upon which the 
cell doors open, radiate from a centre, like the 
spokes of a wheel, or rather the spokes of half a 
wheel, so that a warder standing on the box of the 
wheel, can command the hundreds of cell-doors of 
the flat on which he stands ; the warder, there- 
fore, must be a " flat ^^ if a prisoner gets out by 
the door. 

A Cork carpenter — Cork was once famous for 
prison-breaking — determined to try his hand at 
Mountjoy, and succeeded in making his escape, 
but not by the door. How he worked for weeks 
through the wall without detection, is a perfect 
mystery. Every cell seems as close as a nutshell ; 
but some men would get out of a maggot-hole. 
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Digan worked like a rat behind the surbase. Car- 
penters understand these things. If I recollect 
right. Jack Sheppard served his time to a car- 
penter. The Mountjoy hero had the honesty or 
impertinence to send back his suit of frieze, with 
his ^^ compliments to the Govemor.^^ It is unwise 
to tempt Fortune, for this lady is capricious and 
changeable, and the goddess Nemesis, who walks 
close behind her, is terribly angered to see any 
mortal boasting in himself, or of his own exploits, 
and is almost sure to do him an ugly turn. This 
piece of politeness put the Governor and police on 
their mettle. Digan was recaptured in a fortnight 
or three weeks. 

I knew the prisoner when he was confined on 
Spike Island. He was as ill-looking a thief as 
ever handled a plane. He informed me one day, 
as I passed through the carpenters^ workshop, that 
he was about doing me the favour of joining my 
flock. I begged modestly to decline the honour, 
for I had prisoners under my care, who would 
have been horrified at the introduction of such 
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a wolf in sheep^s clothing. But lie pressed very 
hard, so I had peremptorily to say — 

" I shall have nothing whatever to do with you.'' 

What therefore was my astonishment, a few 
weeks after, to see him in church. I called him 
into the vestry. 

^^ Well, I see you have come.'' 

" I have, your honour." 

" Now, may I ask you, what is your object in 
leaving the Roman Catholic religion, and joining 
my church ? Answer me plainly, why did you 
doit?" 

" For the good of my sowl, your raverence." 

" A very good reason indeed, you could not give 
a better." 

The fellow smiled. 

" You have of course considered the distinctive 
peculiarities between the two religions ?" 

" Of course, your raverence." 

" Explain them." 

This demand shut him up. He looked as con- 
fused as a stuck pig. 
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^^ Explain what, your raverence ?'' 

^' TLe distinctive peculiarities/* 

He grew red and more confused, and blurted 
out — 

" The devil a hap^orth of distinctive pecularities 
I know, but** — ^recovering himself — ^^couldn*t 
your honour tache me ?** 

^'No, we don*t do things in that way, so I 
strongly recommend you to go back, or I may 
have " 

^^ You may have what, your raverence ?** 

^^ To report you to the Directors/* 

'' If that*s the way you are going to recave me, 
maybe I*d better go.** 

" I think it your best plan.** 

Ea^it Digan. 

Shortly after this, he made preparations to 
escape from Spike Island, and had provided him- 
self with a rope and suit of clothes, painted 
black, and a well-made wooden pistol, 
which he hid in the chimney of the carpenters* 
ward, where they were discovered. He informed 
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a fellow-prisoner, whose aid he sought, that he had 
" a lot of money and plate buried at the root of a 
tree near Cork/^ 

I know he stole a quantity of plate, and then 
accused an innocent man of the theft. Whether 
the money and plate still lie ^^ at the root of the 
tree near Cork/^ I cannot say. Here is a chance 
for somebody, for Digan is dead and buried. 

Mrs. Lidwell, the superintendent of the female 
prison of Mount] oy, tells a story of a female con- 
vict who had stolen and hidden money. The 
person from whom the money was stolen was 
sent for, and had an interview with the prisoner, 
which resulted in his recovering thirty-six pounds. 
But a sum in gold remained undiscovered; the 
prisoner was therefore sent (in charge of police) 
to the place where it lay buried. It was found, 
and restored to the proper owner. The woman 
was discharged ten months before the expiration 
of her sentence. 

" When I last heard of her,'' writes Mrs. Lid- 
well, " she and her child were in very poor cir- 
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cumstances^ as the man to whom she had Tolnn- 
tarily restored a laj^ sum of money^ had not 
given her any compensation/' 

I doubt the wisdom of giving compensation in 
such cases. I have reason to believe^ that five 
shillings^ in the shape of compensation^ would often 
redeem ten times its value in stolen property. 
The police often recover property in this way, but 
it is at the expense of principle. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE PRISONER IN HIS CELL. THE CHAPLAIN 

AND THE PRISONER. 

Eight or nine months in a separate cell affords 
the prisoner a fine opportunity of looking in 
upon his own mind^ and back upon his past life ; 
in other words^ of making the acquaintance of the 
man with the frieze jacket. But he does not take 
to this man at first ; he rather turns his back on 
prisoner Number One^ and commences an examin- 
ation of his cell window, counting the nimiber 
of the bars, and the distance between them. He 

may even climb up to see the distance from the 
window to the ground. The water-cock and gas- 
burner come in for a share of his attention. 
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Prisoners have tried to commimicate with each 
other through the gas pipes^ although the opera- 
tion requires that they should first suck the gas 
out of them. The very wire running round the 
rim of his tin^ or platina wash-hand basin^ is 
closely scrutinized. This wire has been employed 
to perforate the brick partition walls^ and open a 
communication between the cells. It has been 
made a sort of telegraphic wire. The orifice is 
stopped in a moment^ with a bit of moist bread 
and a rub of whitewash with the finger. I have 
heard of all these operations from the prisoners 
themselves; for they will tell a chaplain whom 
they like anything. Anything but peach on a 
feUow-prisoner. 

But the general observation of the cell and its 
furniture does not occupy more than half an hour 
or so, and this only for the first day, so that the 
prisoner is at last compelled to sit down on the 
floor, with his back against the wall, and com- 
mence a process of self-examination. 

The outer man receives the first attention. He 
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looks at his hands and nails^ which are clean after 
the bath ; then at his jacket^ the buttons of which 
he fingers, and ends by placing his chin on his 
breast. Is he now looking within ? No, he is fast 
asleep. — ^Awake, thou sleeper ! Now or never is 
the time to learn the import of the magic words 
which Socrates whispered into the ears of the men 
of Athens, TNIiei SEATTON. Look within, 
man ! Perhaps you may find a heart and soul 
there. 

A chaplain, seeing a prisoner with his chin on 
his chest, said, '' I wish you had a pane of glass 
in your breast.*' — " I have a pain in my belly,*' 
was the saucy reply. 

Really bad men are not fond of looking within. 
It requires some courage to enter the ^^ Chamber 
of Horrors'' in their own hearts. Others are 
haunted by the ghosts of their own crimes. I 
had a prisoner under my instruction, at Spike, who 
started out of sleep in terror at what he asserted 
to be the apparition of the man he murdered. He 
was sentenced to death for the murder of a farmer 
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in the King^s County ; but the sentence was com- 
muted on account of his extreme youth — ^not more 
than seventeen or eighteen. I hear he was found 
dabbled^ like a young hound^ with the blood of 
the murdered man. He now sleeps in a wired cell, 
under the eye of the night warder. But this spe- 
cial guardianship against bloody ghosts does not 
please him; he is therefore trying to get his 
dormitory changed. 

I raised the iron cover of the ^^ spy-hole,^^ and 
looked in at a prisoner, at Mountjoy, who had 
murdered a night warder at Spike. The murderer 
was seated on the floor, picking like a bird, at a 
piece of bread. When I saw the change which a 
few months of solitary imprisonment had pro- 
' duced, and marked his blank pale face, without a 
ray of hope, I reproached myself with having done 
him and his companion in crime an injury, by 
saving them from the gallows. ^^ There they lie 
buried y^ I soliloquized, '^ inside the walls of the 
jail. The latter part of the Judge's sentence has 
been carried out, at all events.^' 
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I have seen Power, and his accomplice Norris, 
since writing the above. It is over six years since 
they committed the murder. During this period, 
they passed from Mountjoy to Philipstown, and 
when PhiUpstown Prison was closed, back again to 
Mountjoy, but not to the separate cellular disci- 
pline. They still sleep — as do all the prisoners — 
in separate cells, but they work through the day, 
in the associate departments of the prison. 

The expression of Power^s face is greatly 
changed. It has lost the heavy and stolid appear- 
ance of the ox. He looks less muscular, and more 
intelligent. He has less of the brute, and more 
of the man. He is now what is styled " a wards- 
man ;'' a high position among prisoners. He knew 
me at once, and showed me his books. He has 
learned to read and write, and seems to take an 
interest in the improvement of his mind. I did 
not, on this occasion, regret that I had aided 
in saving his life. 

Norris, his companion in murder, seems to have 
been very little changed in any way. He is very 
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muscular, with a tremendous head. He is possessed 
of great mental and animal activity, and as hard 
to tame as a hyena. I met him in a passage of 
Mountjoy Prison, going before the Director, Cap- 
tain Whitty, for some breach of prison discipline. 
His face lighted up, and his eyes flashed fire as he 
recognized me. '' There is gratitude in that look, 
at any rate," was my remark. 

We shall speak more at large of these two men 
in a future chapter, when we come to the consider- 
ation of Spike Island Prison, where the murder 
was perpetrated. 

But to return to the separate and cellular sys- 
tem — all men are not equally cut up or punished 
by the discipline. 

Some men, like some birds, take to their 
cages, and prefer them to the associated prison 
at Spike Island. Men fond of reading and re- 
flection prefer the solitary cell to an indiscrimi- 
nate association with felons, with men of low habits 
and vile propensities. One of this class thus 
eloquently describes his condition at Spike: — 
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"The conduct of those with whom I am daily 
and hourly associated renders my life so truly 
miserable^ that I every morning exclaim, ^ O that 
I might have my requests, and that God would 
grant me the things that I long for, even that it 
would please God to destroy me ; that He would 
but loose his hand and cut me oflf ! O wretched 
man that I am ! who shall deliver me from the 
body of this death ? ' '' 

I knew a prisoner "to commit himself,^' at 
Spike, in order that he might be put into one 
of the punishment cells, where he was in the 
habit of studying Euclid and works of difficult 
calculations. He kept one of those books con- 
cealed in the heart of a little boss or seat. 
Others have more seriously committed them- 
selves, in order to be transferred back to the 
separate cells of Mountjoy. I knew an attorney 
to keep his bed, in Spike Island hospital, for 
three years, asserting that he had lost the use 
of his limbs. He was always loud in praise of 
the cells at Mountjoy ; but as he coiild not get 
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there^ where he might read and write^ '^ be clean 
and make a better toilet/^ he chose the next best 
thing — the quiet and seclusion of an hospital. 
His roar, when a warder or hospital attendant 
lifted him in or out of bed " the wrong way/* was 
the most natural thing I ever heard. He attained 
the use of his limbs on the expiration of his 
imprisonment, and was seen walking about the 
Four Courts, Dublin. 

The separate cell, or anchorite system, is sup- 
posed to be favourable to the production of reli- 
gious impressions. '^ There is nothing easier,'' 
writes Mr. Kingsmill, the late Chaplain of Pen- 
tonville, ^^for an affectionate, zealous Christian 
minister to accomplish, than to move the feelings 
of prisoners in separation, and to gain control 
almost over their very wills.*' 

On the moving of a prisoner's feelings, we must 
not lay too much stress. If it be true, what 
Doctor Baly, the medical superintendent of Mill- 
bank Prison, says, that cellular confinement pro- 
duces ^' a loss of physical vigour, and of the power 
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of resisting external impressions/' this exhibition 
of feeling may proceed from a morbidly weakened^ 
rather than from a morally improved mind. To 
be able to gain control over the '' very wills " of 
prisoners^ is a power which no Christian minister 
should desire. He should leave this to religious 
charlatans, spirit-rappers, and table or brain- 
turners. 

Sut it must, at the same time, be admitted that 
the soUtaxy and secret ceU presents great feciUties 
to the prison chaplain, for winning the heart, and 
for improving and exalting the mind of the pri- 
soner. We have not much faith or confidence in 
the modem cant of instantaneous conversions, nor 
do we lay much stress on the religious experience 
of convicts, but we think a wise, kind, and Chris-, 
tian chaplain may do much, in the course of nine 
months, to convince the most depraved of his 
former evil life. Sut as the operation of truth, 
like that of Hght, or vegetation, is gradual and im- 
perceptible to any eye save that of Gt>d, who 
knows the heart, we must be cautious, and re- 
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member the old housewife^s maxim^ ''Don't 
reckon your chickens before they are hatched/' 

A desire to converse with the chaplain^ and a 
love of his society, is no true test of a renewed 
nature. It proves that the prisoner is human^ 
but not divine. The love of human intercourse is 
stronger than that of personal liberty. There are 
men who would rather live in a prison, with one 
companion, than in the world without one. 

People hard driven for social intercourse are 
not over-particular, or hard to please. 

Bobinson Crusoe, on his lonely island, was glad 
of the company of a savage with a black skin; 
a prisoner in his solitary cell is happy to make 
the acquaintance of the prison chaplain, in a black 
coat. 

As the prisoner, in a solitary cell, is driven, of 
necessity, to give his confidence to the chaplain, 
and to pour the secrets of his soul into his ear, the 
chaplain would do wisely to receive his promises and 
professions of amendment, cum grano sails, inas- 
much as he has no opportunity of testing his 
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sincerity. The solitary cell is no test. He must 
wait for the discipline of the working and associate 
prison. Although the private cell gives scope for 
digging deep into the heart of a prisoner^ and for 
there laying the foundations of a new Ufe^ there 
is no opportunity for discovering, till the convict 
has left the cell, whether these foundations have 
been laid in the soft clay of human feeling, or on 
the firm rock of enlightened conviction. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



CELLULAR EMPLOYMENT* 



By the Act 2 & 3 Vict. cap. 56, prisoners in 
separate confinement, must not only be furnished 
with moral and religious instruction, but also 
with proper employment. 

The teasing of oakum is no rational employment 
for a human being, but every male prisoner is en- 
gaged in this way for four months, at Mountjoy 
Our '^irresponsible '^ and penal classes are 
engaged in the same irrational way at the working 
prison of Spike Island. The picking of oakum 
will neither improve an impaired inteUect, nor 
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quicken a slow one. I think the irresponsibles 
look more foolish and idiotic^ and the penal gang 
more vicious and stubborn^ every day I see them. 
Some of these men will never recover the mental 
and moral effects of this discipline. 

" The profitable application of convict labour," 
says Sir Joshua Jebb, ^^ is a matter to which I 
have devoted much attention. During the proba- 
tionary term of nine months^ separate confinement, 
the occupations are necessarily confined to those 
that can be carried on in a cell, such as weaving, 
in all its branches, mat and rug making, tailoring, 
and shoemaking. The Commissioners of Penton- 
ville, in their report for 1843 and 1844, say : — 
' A trade is given to prisoners to improve their 
moral and intellectual condition; to call forth 
powers and facilities with which they are gifted 
by nature, but which, previously to admission, 
many of them had no opportunity of developing.* *' 

An excellent scale of gratuities was made out for 
Pentonville Prison, in 1850, by which prisoners 
in the first class, who have spent six months in 
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prison^ get 8d. a week, and prisoners of the second 
class, 4d. a week. They have also additional gra- 
tuities for marked industry. The man who makes 
two pair and a half of shoes in the week, gets 4d., 
the man who makes three pair, 6d., and the man 
who makes four pair, 8d. A tailor who makes 
two suits of prison clothes in the week, gets 4d., 
he who makes three suits, 6d., and he who makes 
four suits, 8d. It is the same with the mat- 
makers, weavers, carpenters, smiths, and other 
trades. According to this wise and excellent ar- 
rangement, which is likely to exercise a permanent 
influence over the Industrial habits of these men, 
the prison authorities, or the Government, get an 
additional pair of shoes, or suit of clothes, made for 
2d. or 3d. The same arrangements prevail in the 
public works' prisons of Portland and Portsmouth. 
Berenger, speaking of the happy effects of cel- 
lular labour, says : — ^' II est reconnu que Fouvrier 
qui s'occupe seul sans distraction est plus applique, 
plus attentif ; que son intelligence se d^veloppe 
davantage, que son aptitude s^agrandit par la r€- 
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» 

flexion^ qu^il acquiert ainsi plus promptement la 
perfection dans Fart manuel qu'onlui enseigne, et 
qu' enfin le travail qui le protege eontre Tennui et 
dont la privation lui estseulement imposee eomme 
punition^ devient pour lui un besoin^ qu'il s'y livre 
avee ardeur^ et qu^il en prend le gout^ de fagon k 
lui faire porter dans la vie libre^ lorsqu'il y sera 
rendu^ les habitudes qu^il aura contract^es dans le 
p^nitencier/' 

To teach those unprepared by previous training 
any of the mechanical arts, was disapproved of by 
the Directors of Irish Prisons, '^ as it involved the 
cost of skilled instructors; nor did they think 
that sufficient progress could be made during the 
eight or nine months^ cellular confinement at 
Mountjoy, to render the instruction either useful 
or profitable after liberation/' I believe I have 
put the objection fairly. 

The reply to the first part of the objection is 
very simple — the proceeds of cellular labour, as 
evinced by the experience of Pentonville, would 
much more than cover the cost of skilled 
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instructors. B^renger has answered the second 
part of the objection^ that the man who works 
alone, and without distrax^on, acquires more 
promptly perfection in manual arts. I think I 
should be able to learn mat-makii^ in three 
months, and become tolerably well initiated in the 
esoterica, or hidden mysteries of shoemaking — of 
the formation of the inner as well as the outer 
sole — ^in nine or ten months. The habit of bind* 
ing a lad for seven years to any trade is a mistake, 
and is practised for the special advantage of the 
master, as the apprentice knows to his cost. 

Suppose we were to try a few — say a dozen — 
mat-frames, and see how it would work. It 
would do the prisoner who was going to the 
public works of Spike, no injury to have acquired 
the art of making mats. It would have a better 
effect than idleness in preparing him for the works 
of Spike; and after his liberation, it would be 
something to fall back on when out of employ- 
ment ; and those who know Ireland best will agree 
with me, that the want of regular employment is 
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the great social evil of the country , and the 
fruitful parent of many others. 

Robert Bums speaks of a man asking ''his 
fellow-man to give him leave to toil/' A convict, 
unable to procure employment, must feel himself 
sunk beneath the level of the curse which says, 
^^ In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread.'^ 
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CHAPTER X, 

FEMALE PRISON OP MOUNTJOY. 

The Moimigoy Female Prison was opened for the 
reception of prisoners on the 20th September, 
1858, on which day Mrs. Lidwell, the lady by 
whom this prison is so admirably governed, took 
up, from the depdt at Cork, the first party of 
women by whom it was occupied. It contains 
523 separate cells, with work-rooms, school- 
rooms, and other apartments. 

The female warders, a most intelligent and 

respectable class of persons, wear black dresses. 

, Indeed, their whole apparel has the appearance of 

mourning. They know the fascination of dress 
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upon many of the young and unfortunate 
creatures under their care, and eschew bright 
ribbons and gaudy array. 

The expression of face among female convicts 
struck me as much better than that of the males. 
But to this rule there are some marked ex- 
ceptions. We were pointed to a melancholy, 
hard-featured woman, about forty, who had 
murdered her aunt for the sake of her money. 
Agnes Bums, I think, was the name. She 
was spoken of as a great penitent. She had 
a maniac look. 

There is no department of this prison more 
interesting than the school, where the old are as 
amenable as the young. 

The infant school, a most interesting and 
sunny place, is thus described by Mrs. Jellicoe, 
in a paper read before the Social Science Con- 
gress, held in Dublin, in 1862: — '^ A little colony of 
infants — ^poor prison-flowers — ^to whom even the 
air of a jail is pure — if compared with that from 
which they have been mercifully taken — ^flourish 
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in a comer of their own, children bom in prison, 
those under two years being received. They 
seem happy, and even joyous, and possess advan- 
tages which I should be sorry to see exchanged 
for the workhouse school, although poverty is 
there the only imputed crime/' The beauty of 
one of these children was remarkable : — 



" Her angel face. 
Made sunshine in that shady place. 



She was the daughter of Ellen O'Brien, from 
Blackpool, County Cork, the prettiest and boldest 
woman in Mountjoy, 

I was carried to the cell of a little Kerry 
woman, and introduced as one of the chaplains ot 
Spike Island. The prisoner held down her head 
as if she were in the sulks* She was as black as 
a crow. She reminded me of a little Kerry cow. 
'^ She has been in prison two or three times 
before,^' said the lady-warder. 

The lady from Kerry shrugged her shoulders, 
turned herself round in her clothes, and gave a 
gmnt of dissent. 
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''Now you know you were — ^why don't you 
look up at the gentleman and lady ? She was in 
Cork Prison, sir/' 

'' Had I the pleasure of making your acquaint*^ 
ance in the Beautiful City of Cork?'' I in- 
quired. 

She threw up her head and smiled, and pleaded 
guilty to the soft impeachment. We were the 
best friends at parting. She had by no 
means a bad expression of face. There is 
many a one that has never seen the inside of a 
prison who has a blacker heart than that little 
Kerry cow. 

The probationary, or third class females, are 
employed during their four months' probation 
at needle-work, — ^principally at shirt-making, 
which they are taught, if they do not understand it. 
The second class work in their cells, with the 
doors open a part of the day. The first and ad- 
vanced classes work in associate rooms. Others 
are employed in the laundry and kitchen, and about 
fifty, as wards-maids and house or prison maids. 
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Such a discipline is eminently calculated to fit 
them for honest industry outside a prison. 

As we have no public works^ prison for our 
women, we must do the best we can with them 
at Mountjoy, till they are ^ ready to enter the 
Refuges of Gk)lden Bridge and Heytesbury Street ; 
but I should fear for the mind of a woman whose 
bad conduct has detained her in the third class^ 
and within her cell, at Mountjoy, with closed 
doors, for more than nine or twelve months; 
and I have no doubt, firom my experience of male 
prisoners, that there are many such badly behaved 
women in the third class. Indeed, I have 
frequently found, in those prisoners who often 
get into trouble, a predisposition to insanity, and 
very generally a low order of mind. If this be 
correct, we may draw the logical inference, that 
those who are most frequently confined in solitary 
cells are the least able to bear them. 

'at might, I thinV says Doctor Baly, "be 
almost affirmed, that men of any considerable 
d^ree of imbecility, or great dulness of intellect^ 
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will, mth certainty, be rendered actually insane, 
or idiotic, by a few months' separate confine- 
ment." 

In turning to the last report of Irish Convict 
Prisons, for 1861, 1 find Doctor McDonnell saying, 
''Four prisoners have been removed from this 
prison on medical grounds. One of them was 
transmitted to the Central Criminal Lunatic 
Asylum, It is right to state that this individual 
never had been submitted to the discipline of 
this prison, having been admitted to hospital im- 
mediately on his arrival, and there kept under 
observation, until the time of his departure." 

But it appears that '' six of the remaining pri- 
soners, on account of certain evidence of tendency 
to mental disease, were considered unfit for the 
discipline of this prison." We should like to know 
how long these prisoners had been subjected to 
the cellular and idle discipline, before this tendency 

to mental disease, or derangement, began to show 
itself. 

Doctor Banon, the medical oflBicer of the Female 

YOL. I. 1 
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Prison of Mountjoy, says in the Prison Report of 
1860 : — ''As many as six persons were sent to the 
Lunatic Asylum, during the year ; one of whom 
was, after some time, sent back in a convalescent 
state/^ 

I find that four of the six were " admitted to 
hospital during the year/^ I conclude that 1860 
was an exceptional year,* for four new cases of 
lunacy, in a prison with an average number of 
about 420 prisoners, is a startling percentage. 
This would give nearly nine in a thousand,t and 
the qases of limacy, even in cellular prisons, 
should not exceed two in a thousand. In 1842, 
the first year that Pentonville Prison was opened, 
the cases of insanity were nine in a thousand. 
But Sir Benjamin Brodie, one of the Commis- 

* I see but two cases of lunacy for 1861, respecting which, 
the Medical Superintendent says, " In neither of the above 
cases could the occurrence of insanity be attributed to the 
effects of confinement." We conclude that Doctor Banon 
had good grounds for this statement. 

"J" The average at Millbank, in 1843, was about ^ in the 
1000, or more precisely 4*2 7. 
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sioners, states, ^' This excessive proportion was 

occasioned by peculiar causes, which after this^ 

year ceased to operate/^ The insanity for the 

three following years was 1*48, or less than 1 J in 

the 1000. I do not know what it has been since. 

It would appear from Berenger, that Pentonville, 

at this time, contrasted favourably with other 

English and French prisons. He dates from 1843 

to 1847. '^ Dans la premifere de ces prisons [Pen- 

tonville] il a ete de 1*65 sur 1000, tandis qu^il a 

ete dans les autres de 6*3 sur 1000. Tons les 

rapports des Commissaires de V inspection, publics 

depuis lors, out donne des resultats semblables.^^* 

Berenoer, De la Repression Penale, tome ii., p. 

275. 

The cases of lunacy in the working and associate 
prison of Charleston, in Massachusetts, are not 
more than the half of this. 

The report of this prison states, '^ During th 
year, one man has, in the estimation of the phy- 
sician, become insane. It is worthy of remark 
that this is only the second case of insanity 

i2 
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wliich has occurred in this Penitentiary during 
the last ten years/^ 

There is a fearM and marked contrast between 
the prisons of Charleston and Philadelphia^ for 
the latter — ^where the prisoner is confined to his 
cell during the whole term of his sentence* — 
gives, or used to give, twenty-six cases of limacy 
to the 1000, in twelve months. 

The medical oflBicer of Moimtjoy Female Prison 
says, " that the six cases of insanity of which he 
speaks, in Report for 1860,^' were not the result of 
the Mountjoy cellular discipline : — 

"Although I have frequently had occasion to 
observe the depressing effects of separate con- 
finement on some of the prisoners, I do not con- 
sider the insanity of those women arose from that 
cause. In some the disease appeared to have an 
hereditary origin, and one of them had been pre- 

* Mrs. Famham, who visited this prison, says : — " The largest 
average given me of the time spent by each prisoner in social 
intercourse, was fifteen minutes of each ticentyfour hours. 
Those prisoners whom I spoke to, thought seven minutes,^* 
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viously an inmate of a lunatic asylum. There 
are at present remaining in the prison, three or 
four women who evince symptoms, more or less, 
of mental aberration, and others of weak minds 
and very excitable dispositions, who require 
constant surveillance by the oflBicers placed over 
them, as well as by the medical oflBicer. Their 
symptoms often subside by a temporary removal 
from their cells to the hospitals^ and appropriate 
medical treatment/' 

Four cases of diseased minds, in the twelve 
months, among three, or even four hundred male 
prisoners — ^for this was the largest average at 
Mounlgoy during the year 1861 — ^is much over 
the percentage. In French Prisons^* or Maisons 
Centrales, there were for 1851 but three alienes 

* "Le nombre des ali^n^s des maisons centrales, au 1st Jan 
vier, 1852, e'est-a-dire pour Tann^e 1851, savoir, 42 hommes- 
et 21 femmes, ce qui, poor la population male, comprenant 
15,300 detenus, ferait un peu moins de 3 par 1,000, et de 6^ 
pour les femmes, dont le nombre, dans ces maisons, est 
d'environ 3,500." — Beeengee, De la Repression Finale, Tome 
Fremier, p. 341. 
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in 1000 among the men, and 6i in 1000 among 
the women. I doubt that we have one case of 
lunacy in a thousand in the associate work- 
ing prison of Spike, during the twelve months. 
Lunatics are brought here to be cured. 

Females remain but four months in a state of 
seclusion, or separate confinement. I have not 
inquired into the cause of this marked difference 
between the male and female discipline, but con- 
clude that eight months of comparative seclusion 
and silence, would be considered too severe a dis- 
cipline for any wcman. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

BEFUOE AT FULHAM. IRISH, SCOTCH, AND ENGLISH 

FEMALE CONVICTS. GOLDEN BRIDGE AND HEY- 

TESBXJRY STREET REFUGES. 

The necessity for an intermediate institution 
between the prison and the public, for convict 
womeriy can be doubted by no one, for this simple 
reason, that no one would like to take a female 
servant into his family fresh from a convict 
prison. 

Character is not esteemed a necessary qualifica- 
tion in a tradesman or labourer. It is mentioned, 
as an example of the confidence reposed by the 
public in Irish intermediate prisoners, that a master 
builder went to Smithfield intermediate prison, to 
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engage a bricklayer. Why ? Because lie knew 
lie could lay bricks. We migbt mention a num- 
ber of trades and employments for whicli honesty 
and general moral character are not necessary 
qualifications. They are not required in a printer, 
a lawyer, or a popular writer. 

'^ Can you recommend me a good salesman ?" 
inquired a draper, of a friend. 

'^ I can, but the fellow is a great rogue," was 
the reply. 

" Never mind that, if he is a good tradesman/' 
was the rejoinder. 

The case is quite different with domestic ser- 
vants, and this is the vocation of most of our con- 
vict women. They enter the bosom of our families, 
are brought injto close contact with our children, 
and have opportunities of picking and stealing 
which tradesmenandlabourers do notpossess. Hence 
the necessity of placing them in institutions where 
their characters will be more naturally developed, 
so as to enable the public to form a more correct 
estimate of their reformation. In these Befiiges 
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they make some character— not much, it is true — - 
and nothing like the flashy character made by 
male convicts at Lusk ; but enough to induce 
charitable and sensible people — who know what 
they get — ^to employ them. 

Sir Joshua Jebb, who, at an early period, saw 
tha necessity of intermediate establishments for 
women, did not propose placing them under 
Government control. In a word, he proposed plac- 
ing them in an institution like that of Golden 
Bridge, which is under the superintendence of that 
amiable and accomplished lady, Mrs. Kirwan. 
'^ The proposition I was prepared to recommend,^^ 
writes Sir Joshua Jebb, in his Report for 1856-7, 
'^ was that the refuge at Dalston should receive, 
and dispose of annually, from 100 to 150 women, 
who might have passed through three-fourths of 
their sentences at Brixton — ^the Government pay- 
ing the expense.^' 

Lord Palmerston, who had his eye on the same 
kind of intermediate establishments for female 
convicts, desired to place them '^ under the con- 
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trol of Government/' Lord Palmerston's idea 
was developed in the establishment of the Female 
Refiige at Burlington House, Fulham. 

The discipline undergone by female convicts 
in England, is as follows: — ^The first stage 
commences at MiUbank, on the Thames, where 
the prisoners are classed as probationers, and 
third class convicts. They then go to Brixton, 
where they are divided into first, second, and 
third class. The exemplary portion of the 
prisoners at Brixton are then removed to 
Fulham. 

A kind and accomplished lady, who has taken a 
deep interest in the Refuge of Fulham from its 
institution, has furnished me with two or three 
sketches of the females who have had its advan- 
tages. The first is that of an Irishwoman : — 

"The warm feelings of gratitude which Irish 
hearts are ever ready to express, are not damped 
even by prison walls, and often cheer the weary 
steps of the prison visitor. 
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" A was the widow of a soldier. She was a 

troublesome^ discontented person, and brought 
a bad name with her — ^idle and incompetent, 
but professing a proficiency in every kind of work. 
I see her now in the long line of workwomen. I 
asked after her children. What a radiant expres- 
sion crossed her rough face ! It led to my making 
more particular inquiries. They were in the 
workhouse — a boy and girl. The girl almost 
a cripple. The poor convict mother dived into 
her pocket for a packet of letters. She could not 
read, but seemed to have quite learned their 
contents by heart. The women and the matrons 
had been kind in reading them over, and she 
could now point out where each little bit of her 
children's history was to be found. Most kind 
were these letters from the workhouse matron, 
telling of her children's health and progress — ^how 
the little girl was improving in her needleworks 
and would be able — though a cripple — ^by this 
means to earn a livelihood. The poor mother's 
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gratitude knew no bounds. Her children were 
strung like pearls around her neck. — Rare jewels, 
indeed, to her. 

^^ I told her I was going into the neighbourhood 
of the workhouse, with my husband, and, if 
possible, we would call and see her children. 
Tears of gratitude poured down her cheeks. I 
wish I were able to give the touching Irish 
expression by which she wished us to convey her 
thanks to the matron, who was acting a mother's 
part to her orphans; and for sending that 
treasure, her child's first letter in large hand. We 
visited the workhouse one fine summer's evening, 
without notice. The master and matron, a cheery 
young couple, were at tea. We were admitted 
without ceremony, and the little cripple was soon 
fetched. The boy had been at high romps, with 
other children, in the playground. A happier set 
of children I never saw. They showed evident 
affection for the master and mistress. We reported 
all this to the grateful mother," 

The following is a sketch of a Scottish female 
prisoner : — 
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"The characteristics of the Scotch, English, 
and Irish are very apparent in the female 
prisoners. The Scriptural education of the Scotch 
in their earlier years, retains its reforming power 
on the mind and intellect, even when vice has 
marred the good effect we might have looked for 
in the heart. 

" I have ever found it a relief to converse with 
them, after the stolid stupidity of the lower class of 
degraded Englishwomen, whose minds are not only 

blanks as to Scriptural knowledge, but seem hardly 
capable of understanding anything beyond animal 
life. 

^^ Conversing with Scotch prisoners, I invari- 
ably find I have more to learn than to impart. 
Their shrewd perception into the depths of the 
human heart, and appreciation of Scripture truth, 
as the best remedy for its maladies, show the 
value of Scotch education. How lamentable 
that the curse of drink should drown such intel- 
lects, and debase characters with such noble 
attributes ! 
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" I have one nbw before my mind, whose down- 
ward course seemed hopeless. But good seed, 
early sown, may He buried for many years, and 
afterwards bring forth an abundant harvest. So 
has it been with M . Educated in the doc- 
trines of the Scottish Church, she early learned, 
at her mother^s knee, the art of working the 
beautiful embroidery for which she is remarkable ; 
and she often referred to those happy days of child- 
hood. Her mother died, and her father, less 
genial and kind, rendered her home unhappy. So, 
when her sisters married, she left the parental roof, 
resolving to maintain herself by needlework. But 
the love of dress, gay company, and strong drink 
wrought her ruin. She thought, as the gate of 
the Scottish prison closed upon her, that God 
woidd never forgive her; that she had sinned 
against light and knowledge. The thought of her 
childhood, when she sat at her mother's knee, and 
the light and love of those days, rendered the 
horror and darkness of her present position more 
terrible. But the ways of God are inscrutable. 
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It was within the walls of a prison that true light 
first shone in npon her soul, and here her mission 
appears to have been to impress her renewed 
character on her erring sisterhood, from whom I 
first learned her history. She is very industrious, 
and generally silent — obedient to the prison 
officers j meek, gentle, and kind to all." 

The following may be looked on as an exception 
to the general run of prisoners. The case of this 
young Englishwoman is very peculiar and interest- 
ing:— 

" B was a pretty-looking young woman, 

with nothing of the convict expression. Her 
crime was ^child-stealing.^ There was a sim- 
plicity in her countenance and demeanour that 
attracted everyone. She was very unhappy in 
prison, but always well-behaved, though the 
prisoners complained of her fretfiilness. Her 
story was a sad one. Strongly attached to her 
husband, who deserted her for another woman, by 
whom he had a child, the young wife vainly 
strove to win him back to his home. He cared 
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Bot^ he said^ for her rivals but he doted on his 
child ; and if she could get the child^ he would 
gladly return. She asked the woman to give it 
to her, but she refused. She therefore stole the 
child, and with it won back her husband. But she 
was arrested for the theft, and became a disgraced 
convict. Still her uppermost grief and agony of 
feeling was that her rival was living with her 
husband.^^ 

There are several Reformatories in Ireland, but 
only two of them are connected with Irish convict 
prisons, and those are female reformatories. That 
of Golden-Bridge, opened for the reception of 
female convicts, in April, 1856, is Roman Catho- 
lic, and the other, in Heytesbury Street, is Pro- 
testant. The Government pay five shillings a 
week to these institutions, for each prisoner. 

Golden-Bridge is a beautiful and most appro- 
priate name for a female convict reformatory. 
Under the same roof there is a female juvenile re- 
formatory, unconnected with convict prisons. 
Here is also an infant-school, under the National 
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Board; and a work or sewing-room, where the 
daughters of poor, but respectable persons find re- 
munerative employment. When I marked the 
cheerful faces of the little children, the quiet and 
lady-like demeanour of the sewers, and the sobered 
and pious behaviour of the convict women, and 
saw that the light and cheerfulness which per- 
vaded the whole institution was reflected from the 
faces of the kind ladies by whom it was superin- 
tended j and when I heard from a friend the story 
of one of those ladies, I thought of Montgomery's 
beautiful lines : — 



"A fountain, issuing into light, 
Before a marble palace threw 
To heaven its column, pure and bright, 
Ketuming thence in showers of dew ; 
But soon an humbler course it took. 
And glid away, a nameless brook. 

" So thought I, when I saw the face 
By happy portraiture revealed. 
Of one adorned with every grace. 
Her name and age from me concealed — 

VOL. I. K 
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But not her story — she had been 
The pride of many a splendid scene. 



« 



She cast her glory round a court. 
And frolicked in the gayest ring, 

Where fashion's high-bom minions sport 
Like sparkling fire-flies on the wing ; 

But thence, when love had touched her soul. 

To Nature and to Truth she stole." 



There is a love greater and more sublime than 
the love of which the poet speaks — the love of 
God and of lost souls — the love of going about 
and doing good, reclaiming the old, and instruct- 
ing the young, and, like a well of living water in 
a thirsty land, producing greenness and beauty 
wherever it flows: — 



" No fountain scattering diamond showers. 
But the sweet streamlet, watering flowers. 
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The following table shows the time passed by 
convict women, of different sentences, in Mount- 
joy Prison, and the time they may spend at a Re- 
fuge. A woman with a sentence of 
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Years. In Mountjoy. In a Refuge 

3 must spend 2 yrs., 2 mths ; and may spend yrs., 10 mths. 
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The time that a convict woman remains in a 
Refiige, depends altogether on the discretion of the 
managers of these establishments. They often — 
I believe more generally — ^remain the whole time, 
and if badly conducted, are sent back from the 
refuges to the prison of Mountjoy. 

They are said to enter these refuges on licence, 
or ticket-of leave, but this is a fiction. 

In this arrangement for passing convict women 
from Mountjoy to the refuges, there is a clear 
evading of the law of licence, which makes no dis- 
tinction of sex. 

The 9th section of the Act, 16 and 17 Victoria, 
cap. 99, is as follows : — 

k2 
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" It shall be lawful for Her Majesty, by an order, 
in writing, under the hand and seal of one of Her 
Majesty^s Principal Secretaries of State, to grant 
to any convict now under sentence of transporta- 
tion, or who may hereafter be sentenced to trans- 
portation, or to any punishment substituted for 
transportation by this act, a licence to be at large 
in theUnited Kingdom, and the Channel Islands, or 
in such part thereof respectively as in such licence 
shall be expressed, during such portion of his or 
her terms of transportation and imprisonment; 
and upon such conditions, in all respects, as to 
Her Majesty shall seem fit ; and it shall be lawful 
for Her Majesty to revoke or alter such licence 
by a like order, at Her Majesty^s pleasure/^ 

We do not wish it to be understood that we 
deem it unwise to detain convict women in these 
reftiges. Perhaps it is best for the female to re- 
main here, under mild compulsion, tiU some honest 
means of livelihood presents itself; all we say is 
that it is illegal I for we are not aware that the 
section of the Act we have quoted has been altered 
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to suit the arrangement now in operation between 
convict prisons and reformatories. 

We have no hesitation insaying that theresults of 
the training and teaching in these reformatories or 
refuges have been very successful and encouraging 

The ladies of Golden Bridge report : — " Their 
general conduct is extremely satisfactory, and the 
efforts they make to improve themselves most edify- 
ing and encouraging. There are no punishments 
used ; they are treated with much confidence, have 
the same liberty as ordinaiy servants, and have 
ever shown great fidelity and gratitude.^^ 

Three hundred and thirty-three women have 
been received into this institution since it opened, 
in April, 1856, and three hundred and thirty- 
three of these have been liberated, and disposed 
of as follows : — 

^^ Emigrated, 96; sent to situations, 42; returned 
to husbands and families, 59 ; returned to parents 
and friends, 61 ; married in, or after leaving the 
reformatory, 12 ; sent to Magdalen Asylum, 5 ; 
discharged imreformed, 39 ; sent to prison, from 
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the reformatory, 18 ; escaped, 1 ; which makes the 
total of 333/' 

Twelve convict women were married in, or after 
leaving the reformatory. How could they be mar- 
ried in the reformatory? inquires the reader, 
seeing there was no opportunity of courtship. 
^' Where there's a will, there's a way." And those 
kind Sisters of Charity — though devoted to single 
blessedness themselves — take as lively an interest 
in promoting the happiness of others, as married 
or marrying people. 

A superior young woman, of a prepossessing 
appearance, was under their care. A young and 
respectable man, who had formerly loved her, 
asked permission to renew his suit while the 
young woman was confined at Golden Bridge. 
She had previously told one of the Sisters her 
whole story — and it was a sad one — and she now 
requested the Sister to see the young man, and tell 
him all. She could not do so, neither could she 
deceive him. 

_ • 

The suitor came at the appointed day, and was 
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ushered into a private room. The Sister entered, 
and began the painfiil revelation, when the young 
man stopped her with the remark : — '^ I know all, 
Madam — everything — and have long known it; 
but she^s an angel, and I now entreat your kind 
offices to press my suit/' There needed but little 
pressing. They were married and lived a most 
happy life for a few months, when the young 
woman died, leaving a disconsolate husband behind 
her. 

The reformatory in Heytesbury Street, Dublin, 
for Protestants, is devoted altogether to convict 
women. Though much smaller than that at 
Golden Bridge, it appears to be admirably 
managed by the kind and amiable lady at its head. 
The women are engaged in laundry work, the 
proceeds of which go far towards covering the 
whole expenses of the establishment. 

For the year ending the 1st February, 1862, 
the managers received for women's labour, 
£24S. lis. lOd. from Mountjoy Prison, for main- 
tenance, £114. 11^. 9rf.; and £59. 8*. 6rf. in 
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subscriptions and donations^ so that this institu- 
tion is almost independent of Toluntary aid. The 
entire cost of the reformatory is under £500 a 
year ! 

I see that the united salaries of matron and 
sub-matron amount to the magnificent sum of 
£69 a year ! 

This is positively shabby. It does not follow, 
because Doctor McDonnell, the medical officer of 
Mountjoy, gives his services to the Heytesbury 
Street Reformatory gratuitously, that the matron 
and sub-matron should serve at half-price. 

No matter how kind or amiable the matrons may 
be, the convict women feel these reformatories to 
he prisons. They are much more so than Lusk. 
One of these poor ticket-of -leave women! came 
up to me, and almost on her bended knees 
entreated me to get her out. 
'^ How can I get you out?" 
" Oh ! try, sir, perhaps you will be able." 
'^ I am sure this lady " — ^looking at the matron, 
who stood by — '^ is kind and good to you." 
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''She is kind and good to me, sir; but sure 
she could not be as kind and good as my own 
husband/^ 

To this — ^being a husband myself — I could make 
no reply. 

Since the opening of Heytesbury Street Re- 
formatory,* in 1860, thirty convict women have 
been admitted, of whom eleven were provided 
with situations, nine returned to their families 
and friends, and two emigrated. 

The following axe examples of letters which the 
matron, Mrs. Morris, receives respecting women 
who go to service : — 

'' Dear Madam, 

'' I think it but right to inform you that 
, the woman engaged by me, on your re- 



commendation, from the Heytesbury Street 
Asylum, as domestic servant, has given my wife 
the greatest satisfaction up to the present, so 

* Heytesbury Street Reformatory was remoyed from Har- 
court Road, Dublin, in 1860. 
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much so, that it is my intention to increase her 
present wages, should her conduct continue to 
merit it. She feels a great pleasure in being 
allowed to attend our family prayers, and the 
reading of God^s Word. Committing the care of 
the institution over which you are entrusted, 
into the hands of Him who ordereth and doth 
all things well, 

'^ I remain, dear Madam, 

^' Your obedient servant, 

(Signed) '' W. M. K.^' 
Mrs. Morris. 



cc 



My dear Mrs. Morris, 

^'M has requested me to write you 

a line, to tell you how she has got on since 
she came to me. I am happy to tell you she 
is everything that I could wish, and most 
obliging. 

" Hoping you are well, believe me, 
'^ Yours in haste, 

(Signed) " H. H/' 
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How different tliis, to the account of convict 
women transported to Australia or Van Diemen^s 
Land^ described in Sir William Moles worth's able 
report, called the " Report from the Select Com- 
mittee on Transportation/' published in 1838. 
Speaking of convict women living as servants in 
^' respectable families/' the Report says, '^ Their 
general conduct, according to the testimony of 
every witness examined before your committee, is 
— ^to use the words of Sir E. Parry — ' as bad as 
anything could well be.' He could hardly con- 
ceive anything worse." 

" We overtook, on our track," says the State 
Convict, John Mitchel, writing of Australia, '^ a 
man and woman. The woman, a hideous and 
obscene-looking creature, with a broad, bloated 
face, and a white satin bonnet, adorned with 
artificial flowers. She is a pass-holding servant, 
just dismissed from a settler's house, and is going 
to Hobart-town in custody." — MitcheVs Diary. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



SPIKE ISLAND. — A POETICAL PRISONER'S DESCRIP- 
TION OP THE SCENERY. ^A CONVICT^S GRAVE. 

POETICAL prisoner's DESCRIPTION CONTINUED. 
IMPORTANCE OF SPIKE ISLAND DISCIPLINE. 



Spike Island, whicli Kes as a breakwater in the 
mouth of Cork harbour, is about a mile in circum- 
ference. It was once a noted place for smug- 
gling. We are still pointed to the Gold Bock, 
at the eastern extremity of the Island, where one 
of the smugglers buried a crock of gold. 
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Here is a strong military fort, as well as a 
convict prison. The prison crowds the hill, 
and the fort — ^which is nearly rectangular, with 
six bastions — surrounds and commands the prison, 
as well as the island and harbour ; so the prisoners 
know what they would get, were they to prove 
unruly, or obstreperous. 

We have had but one attempt at anything 
like a serious rising on Spike Island; and 
but two or three attempts at escape. For 
this we may thank our sea wall, for Paddy's 
Point, the nearest land to the island, is about 
half a mile. 

An adventurous fellow did attempt, one stormy 
night, to cross the strait, in a truck or waggon, 
with heavily-shod iron wheels ; but discovered be- 
fore he got half way, that waggons or trucks were 
not intended for going on the water. He and his 
companion were found, after a day's hunt, con- 
cealed behind a bunch of furze. He laughed 
heartily when discovered; but he found it no 
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lauglung matter, for it added two years to his 
term of imprisonment.* 

The inhabitants of the beautiful villas around 
the harbour, and on the river Lee, are as free from 
the intrusion of the convicts of Spike as they are 
from those of Norfolk Island. Indeed, I know 
but one objection to Spike Island as a convict 
depdt — and it is a sentimental one. The site and 
situation appear too beautiful for such a set of 
thieves and pickpockets as we have congregated 
there. But, on the other hand, beautiful scenery, 
or the Book of Nature, may exercise a happy and 
moral influence over the mind even of a convict. 
There are, at least, some prisoners of Spike who 
have souls for fine scenery. 

We give the following scraps from a prisoner's 
letter. It was written immediately after the 



* He had been previously confined in the Cork County 
jail, from which he escaped, after making a fearful leap from 
the roof of the jail to the top of the jail wall. He is a large, 
powerful man, with the foot of a bear. He had been in the 
police. 
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Queen^s visit to Ireland, the Great Eastem^s visit 
to Cork Harbour, and Sir Robert and Lady Emily 
Peel's visit to Spike Island. 

The writer of such a letter cannot be thoroughly 
depraved. I do not, at this moment, know what 
he is in for — ^he not being one of my flock — but I 
am sure it was for nothing so mean as beating his 
wife or stealing a pocket-handkerchief. 

The letter is addressed to Mrs. W , Dublin, 

and commences : — 

'' Dear Jane, — I received your letter the 31st 
of August ; and though stale and old in date, it 
was new and cheering to me to hear that you and 
the children were well. Thank God for it ! I 
would be guilty of worse than blasphemy if I did 
not jfrankly and candidly acknowlege God's good- 
ness, in allowing me to enjoy such good health. 
And the Doctor very humanely and most benevo- 
lently exempted me from all work, which was dis- 
agreeing with me, so that, live or die, I have no 
cause for grumbling.'' 
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S hortly after, he goes on to say : — 

^' If I die here, what a nice dry place for my 
bones, in view of the ruins of the ancient castle of 
Brian Boru." 

The *' nice dry place for his bones '' will soon 
be covered over with a strata of earth — ^in making 
the glacis — so that we shall have all our dead con- 
victs about fifteen or twenty feet beneath the sur- 
face. 

Their graves are at present marked by little 
white headstones. 

I asked an old dying prisoner, whose body lies 
there, what message I should send to his friends 
after his death. ^^ DonH mention me at all, sir,^' 
was his reply, ^'I have two sons in Scotland, 
honest and noble young men ; and it would break 
their hearts to think their father had died in a con- 
vict prison — say nothing about me, sir.^^ 

We may apply to him one of the verses of an 
elegy composed by another convict, who compared 
himself to a withered leaf : — 
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** Withered now, and tempest driven^ 
See me fly before the gale ; 
Ne'er to me shall rest be given. 
Till in yonder peaceful dale 
I am trodden deep in earth. 
Whence I had my primal birth." 

"Were we to dig deep among these convict 
graves, we should find some bones entangled with 
fetters. Some prisoners, a long time ago, were 
carried to their graves with their chains upon 
them. 

" The apothecary of a prison which I shall not 
name/' — said a warder, who told me the story, — 
''was a great tyrant. He has had dying men 
chained by the ankle to the bed-post, and they 
have died with their chains about them. He was 
a coarse, cruel villain, but he met his match in the 
end.'' 

'' How was that ?" I inquired. 

'' He had a prisoner, as an hospital assistant^ 
who seemed to exercise a great influence over 
him and his mfe. They say the prisoner had the 
apothecary in his power. After a time the apo- * 

VOL. I. L 
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thecaxy was removed, and went to Dublin, where 
he opened a shop. Some time after, the prisoner 
was discharged, went to Dublin, and became an 
assistant in his friend^ 8 shop. Soon after the apo- 
thecary died — rather suddenly — and the prisoner 
married Ms widow/' 

The writer of the letter makes a mistake about 
the '' Castle of Brian Boru,^' but we must pardon 
the error for the sake of the heroic sentiment. On 
the top of Currabinny, or the ''Round Hill,'' 
was an ancient earthwork raised to the memory of 
some Irish or Danish hero, but not to Brian Boru, 
who had neither castle nor sepulchre in this part 
of Ireland. The writer of the letter probably re- 
ferred to the ruins of Condon's Castle, on the 
pretty peninsula of Cork-beg, or '' Little-Cork,'* 
now in the possession of Mr. Penrose Fitz- 
gerald. 

He was not aware, when speaking of a dry place 
for his bones — ^nor perhaps is the reader — that on 
the Great Island, opposite Spike, repose the 
ashes of the Reverend Charles Wolfe, who wrote 
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the beautiful elegy on the burial of Sir John 
Moore. And near Charles Wolfe^s grave is that 
of Thomas Tobin, the author of ^'The Honey- 
moon'% " The Undertaker/' and the " School for 
Authors.^' 

But to return to our poetical convict^ he 
goes on to inform ''dear Jane'' that he is 
aware the citizens of Dublin had been honoured 
with a royal visit. 

'' If ye had the Queen of England, we had the 
Queen of the Seas, the Monarch of the Ocean, 
who held a levee here, in one of the most mag- 
nificent asylums of the Atlantic,* surrounded 
by doping borders, interspersed with splendi4 
mansions, and beautiful villas, peeping out betweety 
clusters of trees and shrubs. The delicious odour* 
rising from the surrounding gardens, is wafted 
across to us, and on its way becomes so impreg- 

• " One of the most magnificent asylums of the Atlantic," 
is not an inappropriate term for Cork Harbour, the 
safest in the world, and one that best deserves the title of 
" Statio benefida carinisj* 

l2 
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nated with pure saline air^ that by the time we 
receive it, it is invigorating, refreshing, and 
reviving/' 

It is only an Irishman, living within one short 
hour's run of Blarney Castle and the Blarney- 
stone, that could write the following sentence : — 

''On the 5th we had that illustrious and 
matchless young couple. Sir Robert and Lady 
Emily Peel. The latter is only one remove from 
Royalty itself. Her beautiftd figure and glowing 
countenance would ornament any royal chsir, 
without a jewel but what nature bestowed on her. 
I hope they have come over to scatter and sow 
the golden seed which the great and illustrious 
Sir Robert Peel had collected when he met his 
fatal death. Keep the children at school, and 
don't forget the fireside instruction.'^ 

I suspect that the last sentence — ^which is inimi- 
table of its kind — ^was intended for the eye of the 
chaplain, whose duty it is to read all letteis re- 
ceived or written by the prisoners. 

I shall lay before the reader, before I conclude. 
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some other interesting examples of '' Prisoners* 
Letters/^ I have given the above^ as it contains 
a pretty correct^ though a somewhat poetical 
description of Spike Island and the surrounding 
scenery. 

This prisoner speaks of his '^good health.*' 
Good health is almost the invariable rule with all 
the prisoners at Spike. Though some of them 
come here weak and puny, they soon grow strong 
and muscular. The good air, cleanly and regular 
habits, plain and wholesome food, and hard work, 
agree with them, so that when they leave this 
prison they are able, and, for the most part, indus- 
trious labourers. The only exception is in the case 
of phthisis, or consumption, which runs its course 
on this island in a remarkably short time. Spike 
Island is no place for weak old men with a ten- 
dency to chest disease. This may appear strange, 
inasmuch as the air of Queenstown — ^which is 
little more than a mile from Spike — ^is famous for 
the cure of chest diseases, and is much resorted to 
by consumptive patients. But Queenstown is well 
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sheltered from the north wind^ and Spike Island 
gets the wind from every point of the com- 
pass. 

. Spike Island is ten or twelve miles from Cork^ 
according to the mode of approach by river or 
railway^ and a hundred and seventy miles from 
Dublin. The Four Visiting Justices of the West 
Biding Prison at Wakefield^ did not condescend to 
visit Spike Island Prison. It would not have been 
amiss for them to have done so before making 
their '^Observations on the Treatment of Con- 
victs in Ireland." It is the play of Hamlet with 
Hamlet left out. But they were '^ prevented by 
want of time, from visiting either Spike Island or 
Philipstown.'** 

We understand that Cuvier, the great French 
comparative anatomist, could tell you all about 
the anatomical structure, size, and habits of a 
pre- Adamite animal, by looking at one of its 

♦ Indeed it was not till after they had written their book, 
that thej discovered that Fhilipstownhad been closed. 
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teeth. The Four Visiting Justices of the West 
Biding Prison at Wakefield, have been examining 
the head and the tail of the Irish Convict system, 
but have never seen a single inch of the body of 
the beast ; and they profess to tell us all about 
it. 

Are they aware that the prisoners spend, on an 
average, at least four-fifths of their time at Spike ; 
that here they are, for the first time, brought into 
association ; that here the sincerity of their cell 
reformation is put to the test — ^and a very severe 
one ; that here they have been put upon their 
legs and taught to ^^ walk uprightly/' and that 
when they leave Spike Island, which is far and 
away the largest convict prison in Ireland — ^they 
are fit for the comparative freedom of Lusk ? 

This will appear more evident, if we take the 
case of a man who has been sentenced to ten 
years' penal servitude — a medium sentence be- 
tween three years and '' life." He may, by unex- 
ceptionable conduct, get a remission of two years 
and a half; but seven years and a half is the 
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shortest period he can serve. Where does he 
spend these seven and a half years^ or the greater 
portion of them? He spends eight months at 
Mountjoy Prison^ and is then removed to Spike 
Island^ where his shortest detention is for five years 
and four months ; and ordinarily it is for a much 
longer period. The same rule of comparison 
applies to longer and shorter sentences. 

To which prison^ therefore, let me ask, accord- 
ing to a fair and honest deduction, is the prepa- 
ration for Lusk, or Liberty — ^for the terms are 
almost synonymous— to be ascribed ? Is it to the 
eight or nine months' cellular and idle discipline 
of Mountjoy, with which he commenced his term 
of imprisonment, or to the five or six years' asso- 
ciate and industrial training he has just com- 
pleted at Spike Island Prison ? 

A respectable English newspaper, when review- 
ing the pamphlet of the Four Visiting Justices, 
says : — 

^^ So excellent is the system at Mountjoy, that 
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about seventy-five per cent.* succeed to Lusk. 

The working prison of Spike Island is ignored^ 
It is the conspiracy of the head and other mem- 
bers against the belly over again; and here— as 
all doctors know — ^in nine cases out often the 
cure must begin. The working and associate 
prison of Spike Island is the great centre of the 
Irish convict system, from which the reformation 
radiates. Here the great work is done. I do not 
refer to our public works and fortifications — ^though 
it is a public work of fortification, to reform the 
evil and improve the industrial habits of our 
labouring classes. 

* We shall deal with this percentage when we visit Lusk 
and Sioithfield. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THB CONVICT BOATMEN OP SPIKE ISLAND. — THE 

DOG TOWZER. CONVICT SAILORS. CONVICT 

SOLDIERS AND CONVICT POLICEMEN. 

The reader has accompanied the poetical 
prisoner round Spike Island. I shall ask him 
now to step into the whale-boat, which is 
lying at the Club-Slip, opposite Queenstown* 
He need have no apprehension of those six 
men in the white flannel shirts. It is true 
they are prisoners, but ''exemplary prisoners," 
who are '' near their liberty ;" or I should rather 
say^ the reformatory prison of Lusk. We teach 
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them to walk, or at least to row — ^before they fly. 
The man at the bow-oar, who has a shrewd, 
though by no means a bad face, was once an adept 
at house-breaking. He is known among the pri- 
soners, as the '' Old Star/'* 

The two men in blue jackets are prison or boat 
wardens. The cockswain— that is the man at the 
helm — ^has charge of the boat, and his companion 
with the six-barrelled Colt's revolver, of the pri- 
soners. He has a shot in the locker for every 
one of them, so we are prepared for all emergen- 
cies. 

But I have no fear, whatever, of these men, 
and the longer I know them the better I like 
them. The only thing I regret is changing them 
so often, the old hands going, and new ones com- 
ing. A poor fellow came to me, with a smiling 
face, and said, '' Sir, I am going to-morrow.'' 

Are you? — I am sorry for it," I caught. 



€€ 



* In our prison books and sheets, the re-convictions are 
starred. Can this be the fountain of honour whence this pri- 
soner has derived his title f 
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myself saying ; and I was sorry^ although it was 
selfish of me. 

But new hands in boats^ especially in squally 
weather, are awkward and dangerous. 

We were pulling one morning for Spike Island 
for an hour, and had not made a quarter of a mile, 
when the cockswain resolved to try a small bit of 
sail, about the size of a lady^s pocket-handkerchief. 
It was no sooner up, than we were down — over the 
gunwale, in water. The rush of water into the 
boat carried off my goloshes — or ^^ sneaks,*' as 
prisoners sometimes call these articles. The con. 
victs lost all presence of mind, and were leaping 
out, each with an oar in his hand, when the boat 
righted, and turned up, half full of water. 

'^ You were taking care of yourselves, my lads, 
and leaving me to go down.'' 

^' Oh, I had an eye on your Raverence," was 
the ready reply of one of them. And to do them 
justice, I think, that after '^Number One," they 
would think of '^ Number Two." We could not 
expect more from men who were never convicts. 
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It would do one's heart good to see the way in 
which these men pull^ to catch the train boat^ 
which leaves Queenstown every hour. I have 
often known them to row the mile and a quarter^ 
from Spike Island to Queenstown^ in less than ten 
minutes^ the perspiration running down their faces 
even on a cold winter's day. Treat them with 
kindness^ and respect — I mean the respect due by 
man to man — and they will strain every nerve to 
serve you. 

I had a favourite little dog named Towzer. The 
brave little fellow* lies buried in the green mound 
opposite the window where I write. Towzer fol- 
lowed me from Monkstown to Queenstown, in 
the train boat, and there I forgot him, when going 
by the prison boat to Spike. But on my return, 
several hours afterwards, one of the prisoners said, 
" That looks like your dog, sir.'' 

'' Where ?" 

* Towzer fell in battle. He would not have turned 
taQ to a lion. His head was almost crushed in, and one of 
his eyes driven out, by a dog four times his weight. 
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" There in the boat, moving off to the Hawke, 
•^-Her Majesty's guard-ship. 

It was too true. Towzer was in the hands of 
dog-stealersj who were going to dispose of him to 
some sailor in the Hawke. Once aboard, among 
a thousand men, and I might give him up for 
lost ; and he was a beautiful little fellow. 

The dog-stealers had a long start of us. 

" Well, boys, what's to be done?'' 

" Done ! We'U catch them, sir." 

And if ever men puUed for their lives, my boat's 
crew of convicts pulled to save that dog from cap- 
tivity. No chase after a slave-ship could exceed 
the excitement. Even the sailors aboard the 
Hawke took it up, and cheered; but I cannot say 
whether it was the dog-stealers or the convicts 
they cheered. The dog himself became excited, 
and endeavoured to break the cord that bound him, 
and leap into the sea. We caught them under the 
very guns of the guard-ship, with a " Stop thief ! 
How dare you steal the gentleman's dog?" £rom 
my noble crew. I never felt more grateful in all 
my life. 
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John Mitchell speaking of the conyict boatmen 
at Bennuda says : — ^' Many prisoners are employed 
constantly about the ships^ as boatmen^ servants^ 
and the like ; and they have a noble opportunity 
to steals of which they avail themselves to the 
fullest extent. If any of them were to discover a 
scruple about stealings or to decline^ or to neglect 
to steal when he might, I find it would be resisted 
as an offence against the laws and usages of the 
commonwealth, and punished accordingly. In 
short, evil is their recognized ffood/* 

I am happy to state, from seven years* experi'- 
ence, that this state of things does not prevail 
among the convict boatmen of Spike Island. 
I have been out with these men in all weathers, 
and in difficult places, when it was dangerous to 
land or embark among the rocks of Fort Carlisle 
and Camden — and a better-behaved boat's crew I 
have never met. I do not say they could resist an 
ounce of snuff or two inches of tobacco— for I have 
sometimes got a hint, about Christmas-time and 
Easter^ that such a thing would be very accept- 
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able — at which hint I have very gravely shook my 
head with an ^^ it-could-not-be-done-under-any- 
condition signification /* but with this exception, I 
have seen no disposition on their part to violate 
even a prison rule. Indeed, I never think of 
guarding my pockets, till I have left the prison 
boat, and mingled with the honest people on the 
Queenstown pier. 

I do not wish to imply that all my boatmen 
are reformed. There is one who has a bit oflf 
the end of his thumb, a Tipperary Boy, whom it 
would be hard to tame. The top of his thumb 
was shot oflf by a gentleman who fired at him out 
of a window, as he stood close under the eave 
of a house, in Birr, which he had attempted to 
rob. He boasts of having won a racing cup in 
the County Limerick ; that he left '^ the Peelers 
[police] no where f' which means that he stole 
the cup. He says he sold it to a Jew. I can call 
to mind but one trifling act of dishonesty among 
the boatmen, — it was the abstraction of a nice 
mutton kidney out of my market-basket. But 
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I cannot imagine how the fellow managed to broil 
it. He would not eat it raw. 

Some of these prison boatmen, when their time 
is up, enter the merchant service, and some Her 
Majesty^s navy, where, I have no doubt, they 
make honest jack-tars. One of them re- 
turned sick to the navy hospital, on Haulbowline 
Island, Cork Harbour, and sent for me to visit 
him. I was anxious to see the poor fellow, but 
did not go, lest it should be discovered that he had 
been under the care of a convict chaplain. 

A large number enter the army, for on Spike 
Island they come a good deal in contact with the 
engineers and artillery, who superintend and man 
the fortifications. Men who have left Spike 
Island as convicts, not nnfrequently return as 
soldiers. 

One of these convict soldiers was on 
guard at the prison gate, and observing a disposi- 
tion on the part of one of his old pals to recognize 
him, he brought the muzzle of his gun on a level 
with the prisoner's breast, and looked balls and 

VOL. I. M 
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bayonets at him. His pal took the hint, and gave 
him the go-by. '^ Death before dishonour/^ was 
the soldier^s motto. 

'^ Recruiting our army and navy from convict 
prisons ! — ^this is a serious affair, and should be 
l()oked to," exclaims some honest English beef- 
eater. My reply is, that it might not be amiss if 
more of our soldiers had had the advantage of the 
associate and labour prison of Spike Island, 
without the entrance qualification, which I have no 
doubt some of them possess, though the talent lies, 
like a light, under a bushel. We are informed 
by Doctor Livingstone, that some of the Portu- 
guese colonies, as, for example, Loanda, on the 
Western coast of Africa, are garrisoned by convict 
soldiers. Not by men who have been such, but by 
men who are such. Of the wisdom of this we 
offer no opinion, but the experiment is interesting, 
as showing the effect of prison training and 
military discipline. Some are of opinion — I am 
not — that our greatest blackguards make our best 
soldiers. I suspect the governor of Loanda 
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feels very like a man sitting on a powder 
magazine. 

I have never known a convict in the Irish 
police^ although it contains some rapscallions, 
notwithstanding the praises lately lavished upon 
it; but there are, or were, regularly enrolled 
convicts in the Colonial police of Van Diemeh's 
Land. In 1835, there were 338 regularly 
enrolled convict constables, or '' field police.*' Sir 
George Arthur, the Governor, thought it impos- 
sible to form a police force of free emigrants. He 
enrolled a number of Chelsea pensioners and free 
emigrants, but they proved worse than the convicts^ 
See ''Eeport from the Select Committee of 
Transportation,'* by Sir William Molesworth. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

FIRST IMPRESSIONS. THE MAGPIE AND THE PICKLED 

WALNUTS. ^PRISONERS AT WORK. — VALUE OP 

PRISON LABOUR. IRISH VERSUS ENGLISH 

CONVICT LABOUR. 

I HAVE already stated that Spike Island is our 
great Public Works* Prison. 

The first day I visited the prison which crowns 
the hill of Spike Island^ I met a convict truck- 
party descending, having deUvered a load of 
stones at the top. The empty truck — ^which de- 
scends by its own weight-is hdd in check by 
the convicts, who are yoked to it by rope 
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tackling. One of the convicts was riding on 
the truck. 

" Do you see that fellow in the truck, sir, with 
the short hair?'^ said one of the warders, ''he 
has just come out of the cells ; that's why his haiif 
is so short.'' 

I had observed that his hair iiras very short, 
and that he was a very ill-looking fellow, but did 
not think that this was a valid reason why he 
should be allowed to ride in the truck, with his 
arms folded across his breast, like a hero, while 
the rest of the gang were yoked to the machine. 

I made no remark to the warder, but I could not 
help saying to myself, '' The greatest blackguards 
are no doubt the greatest favourites among the 
prisoners, but I do not think the warders should 
allow those fellows to be drawn in triumph, in this 
sort of way, just after coming out of the punish- 
ment cells." 

The next day I saw another fellow with short 
hair — a regular '' croppy " — coming down on 
his triumphal car, and exclaimed, "Another 
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cell-man ! '^ The warder in charge of the gang 
smiled^ and explained that^ " some one must sit in 
the truck, to balance it coming down the hill ; ^^ 
that " it is rather a ticklish position — especially if 
the truck-party be skittish;'^ — ^that '^a prisoner 
was jerked out a few days before, and had his 
ancle sprained/' 

" So much for hasty conclusions,'^ I replied. 
'' I was deceived by the short hair. It reminds 
me of the story of the magpie and the pickled 
walnuts.'' 

" What story is that, sir ? 

A cook had missed a quantity of pickled 
walnuts, and could not make out the thief. One 
day while basting a joint of meat, she saw the 
magpie perched on the walnut jar, helping 
himself. 

''Oh you d d rogue," cried the cook, 

flinging the hot gravy spoon at the bird, '' it was 
you that stole the pickled walnuts." The hot 
gravy left a bald spot on the top of the magpie's 
head. Some time after, a bald gentleman came 
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to the house, when the magpie hopped on the 

back of his chair and said, " Oh, you d d 

rogue ! It was you that stole the pickled 
walnuts ?'* 

I afterwards found some prisoners with short 
hair who had not come out of ^'punishment 
cells/* It is the general rule that the hair of all 
prisoners shall be kept closely cropped. They do 
not like it, any more than the women described 
in Female Life in Prison; and sometimes^ ask if 
they '^ may grow -/^ and when " near their liber- 
ty,*' will kick against a short cut. '' The people 
will think,** said a man of this kind, who 
had been cut rather close, *' that I have Just come 
out of the poor-hoitse.^' 

It was the habit, at one time, to cut a bare place, 
like a half-moon, out of the forelock of a prisoner 
coming out of punishment cells. They left " the 
mark of the beast** upon him. A beastly mark 
it was. He looked as if he had been kicked by a 
jackass, that had left the imprint of its shoe on 
his forehead. 
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• I have often — a hundred times — marked the 
prisoners pulling a truck of stones up the hill, and 
never saw horses work better than these men. 
Indeed some think — I believe Captain Whitty 
among the number — that this work should be done 
by horses, and not by men. 

The roads on the island are rather too steep for 
horses. But the work agrees with the prisoners, 
and they come, in time, to like it, and to prefer it to 
lighter work. In the inmiediate vicinity of the 
quarry we have tramways for our trucks. 

Nothing can be better than the way in which 
the prisoners work in the quarries of Spike Island. 
It is quite a picture to stand at the distance — say 
four or five hundred yards — and see two or three 
himdred of them in the face of a rock, — some 
using the bar, others the pick, some boring holes 
for blasting, others shovelling the rubble. The 
continued fall of small stones, sounds, in the dis- 
tance, like a waterfall, or the hum of bees. The 
fiace of the rock is a perfect hive. When we 
bear in mind that they are not making honey 
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for themselves^ we cannot but admire their 
activity. 

Though not making honey, they have been 
engaged in building their own celU — ^that is, 
their '^punishment cells/^ and this work, and 
the new military casements,* which have been 
executed by men who had never before handled 
a trowel or a mason^s hammer, are most excellent. 
Nothing can be better than the stone-cutting. 
Men who never used a stone-cutter^s chisel 
before they came to Spike Island Prison, are 
now receiving twenty-five and thirty shillings a 
week, as free mechanics. 

The general run of prisoners dismissed from 
Spike Island, for Lusk, are strong, active men, 
able and willing to do a fair day's work for a 
fair day's wage. 

On Spike Island they are fairly, but not over-^ 

* " The casemented barracks" (says a writer on Portland 
Prison) — " the magazines, and the stone reservoirs of water, 
are the perfection of masonry." We can say the same for 
the convict masonry of Spike Island. 
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worked. To drive a workman, is to make him 
hate his work. The slave, who is made to work 
by the lash, will never work well without it, or 
make a good free labourer. It is the same with 
our prisoners. Our success, as reformers, de- 
pends on our making industrious tradesmen 
and labourers out of thieves and robbers. Under 
Heaven, we can depend on nothing else. Industry 
after Godliness. 

The valtte of convict labour is an inferior, but 
by no means an unimportant consideration. Some 
prefer the gallows to a convict prison, for the sake 
of economy. 

I was lately explaining to one of those 
cold-blooded political economists the efforts I 
had made to get the sentence of death commuted 
to imprisonment for life, in the case of two men 
who were about being hanged. 

He seemed to appreciate my motives, and to 
think there was some ground for the commutation 
of the sentence, but replied, '' What you say is 
very proper, but would it not have been cheaper 
to hang them ?'^ 
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I confessed that it would have been cheaper, 
but on second consideration I am not so sure 
that hanging is necessarily a cheaper process. I 
am now rather disposed to the opinion that it is 
the dearer process; that the worst use we can 
make of any man is to hang him. Political 
economists estimate the value of an agricultural 
labourer, from the age of twenty-five years and 
upwards, at £246. 7s. Some of our convicts 
spend about the half of their time in prison. The 
half of £246. 7s. is £123. 3s. 6d. This would 
be a pretty fair balance, after paying all expenses, 
and I have.no doubt, from what I know of the 
operation of our working prisons in England as 
well as in Ireland, that we shall yet be able to 
make these fellows pay back much of the long 
bill they have been running with the nation, and 
hand over a part of the sum whiqh they have ab- 
stracted from our pockets.* I do not see why 

* The sum which they have abstracted from our pockets is 
very considerable. Liverpool is supposed to have suffered in the 
course of one year to the amount of £70,000. — See Report 
of a Committee on this subject* 
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our prison department should not be self-support- 
ing, and also police and judge-supporting. It is 
at least a fine idea — ^which may yet be worked 
out — ^to make evil men not only support them- 
selves, but all who are engaged in convietrug, 
punishing, and reforming them. I hope that 
we are approaching this millennium state of 
things. 

The estimated value of the public works 
done for the Royal Engineers, Naval and War 
departments, by prisoners on Spike Island, for the 
year ending 1861, was J10,039. 12s. Prison 
works, £2,500. 8s. Total, £12,540. , The whole 
expense of the prison-officers as well as prisoners 
for the last year was £15,487. 14s. lOd. ; that 
is not quite £3,000 over the value of the work 
done. 

And I can confidently assure the reader that 
neither the Engineers' department, nor the Public 
Works' department, is disposed to give us credit 
for one farthing more than we have earned ; and 
there is little doubt that we could have presented 
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a bettter balance-sheet — with the balance at the 
other side— if we had had our own engineers ; for 
different departments never work well together. 
We supply the labourers, and the Royal Engineers 
mark out and superintend the work. The daily 
average number of labourers on Spike Island, em- 
ployed on all kinds of work, for the year ending 
the 31st of December, 1861, was 475. 

I am glad to see that the working prison of 
Portland, in England, makes even a better return. 
The convicts of Portland have been employed on 
breakwaters and fortifications, '^An average 
working party of 8] 8 men have executed work to 
the value of jE29,500, being at the rate of about 
£36 a man per annum,* or an average of Ms. a- 
week. In like manner, an average number of 330 
men, employed under the War Department, have 
executed work of the value of jE10,000, or about 
£30 a man, per annum. All this exclusive of 

* Irish labonrers are estimated at £25 a man per 
annum ; stone-masons at £33 per annum ; smiths at £53 ; 
and carpenters at £83. 
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work for the prison, repairs of clothing, cooking, 
irashing, baking, &c. 

The followmg statement, which we copy from 
the estimates for 1862-3, shows the value of 
the labours of English convicts in the following 
prisons for 1860 : — 



Portland 


43,521 16 




29,078 10 7 


Chathiim 


... 29,528 6 11 


Dartmoor 


7,646 8 4 


Woking 


MSa 13 9 


Millbank, 


3,417 16 2 


PentomriUe 


2,663 S 1 


Parkhurst 


1,031 10 9 


Brixtoa 


3,104 4 8 


Fdhaoi 


1,993 5 9 




£125,426 18 



It would be only ^r and candid of those who 
complain of the expense of English convict prisons, 
to give their managers credit for this very large 
sum in the shape of reduction. 

Work, now done by convicts, was previously 
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done by contract. Estimated by the price paid to 
contractors, " the Government has made a great 
saving by the employment of convict labour." 
The figures just given do not fully represent the 
value of the work performed. About £1,500 was 
saved to the War Department by getting the 
punishment cells of Spike Island built by convicts, 
and not by contract and free labour. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

PRISON DIETARY. SPIKE ISLAND SCALE. ^PORT- 
LAND SCALE. DIETARY IN IRISH COUNTY 

JAILS. 

A GREAT deal is said in the present day of " over- 
feeding'' and '^pampering'' our convicts. Not 
one in ten thousand of those who make such re- 
marks have made themselves acquainted with our 
prison dietaries. If Irish guardians starve their 
poor, this is no reason that the English Govern- 
ment should starve their prisoners. The one scale 
may be too low, while the other is not too 
high. 
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The sentence says nothing about meagre or poor 
food. It includes loss of liberty and hard labour^ 
but does not make the dietary penal. A capital 
sentence authorizes the destruction of the crimi- 
nal's body, — a secondary sentence gives no power 
to injure his little finger. The thumb-screw, the 
rack, sweating, starvation, or any kindred punish- 
ment, is no longer sanctioned by the laws of 
England. 

The general discipline of a prison abounds 
with punishment to a convict, who dares not 
smoke, drink beer, or even sing. A prisoner 
who was in the habit of leading the singing for 
me in church, asked the warder, by whom he was 
discharged, as they sat together in a lodging- 
house in Cork, if he might sing. '' What did you 
say?'' I inquired. '^I told him he might, sir.'' 
" And what did he sing ?" ''I think it was some- 
thing about Adam and Eve." 

The poor fellow was going home to his wife and 
family. 

It would be bad economy to starve the men 

VOL. I. N 
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engaged on public works. The starving system 
has not worked well with our labouring popula- 
tion. Low diet has rendered them incapable of 
doing a fair day's work. The prisoners of Spike 
Island work better than the free labourers en- 
gaged on the contract Government work at Fort 
Carlisle. 

The following is the scale of dietary. It is 
enough, but I do not think it too large, or too 
good for a labour prison : — 

Breakfast, for four days in the week, 3 oz, 
meal, and 3 oz. of rice ; half-pint of milk, and 
half a pound of bread. 

Dinner,' for four days in the week, fib. of bread, 
ilb. of meat, i oz. of vegetables, ^ oz. of meal, 
and i oz. rice. 

Supper, for four days in the week, i pint of 
milk, and ^Ib. of bread. 

Breakfast, for three days in the week, 3^ oz. of 
meal, the same of rice, a pint of milk, and ^Ib, 
of bread* 
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Dinner, for three days in the week, a pint of 
milk, and lib. of bread. 

Supper, for three days in the week, | of a pint 
of milk, and ^Ib of bread. 

The following may appear better, but it lacks 
one valuable article, milk^ 

« 

THE SCALE OF INCREASED DIET FOR PORTLAND 

PRISON : 

Breakfast, for Sunday — 12 oz. of bread, and 
one pint of tea. 

Dinner, for Sunday — 6 oz. beef, one pint of 
soup, lib. of potatoes, and 6 oz. of bread. 

Supper, for Sunday — One pint of gruel, and 6 
oz. of bread. 

Breakfast, for Monday, Wednesday, and Friday 
— 12 oz. of bread, and one pint of cocoa. 

Dinner, for Monday, Wednesday, and Friday — 
5i ozs. of beef, one pint of soup, lib. of potatoes, 
and 10 oz. of pudding. 

Supper, for Monday, Wednesday, and Friday — 
One pint of gruel, and 9 oz. of bread. 

n2 
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Breakfast^ for Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday 
— 12 oz. of bread, and one pint of tea. 

Dinner, for Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday 
— 5i oz. of beef, one pint of soup, lib of pota- 
toes, and 6 oz. of bread. 

Supper, for Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday 
—One pint of gruel, and 9 oz. of bread. 

There is nothing in either of these dietary scales 
to justify the outcry of overfeeding our convicts. 
Men who work hard must be well fed. But the 
question is altogether a medical one, and has been 
decided, and the scales regulated by medical men. 
Sir Benjamin Brodie and Dr. Ferguson among the 
number. 

A lower than ordinary diet was tried at Wake- 
field, but had to be given up, even by its advo- 
cates, on account of its injurious and enervating 
effect upon the prisoners. 

Sir Joshua Jebb commenced with a lower scale 
of dietary than now prevails at Portland ; but the 
medical officer protested against it as insufficient 
for men engaged in the heayy labour of quarrying 
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stones and building sea walls ; and if it had not 
been improved he would have resigned. 

If the dietary of English prisons be some- 
what more Uberal* than that of Irish prisons, 
some allowance must be made for the difference in 
the ordinary diet of the two countries. 

A penal dietary is a great mistake, except in 
the case of " malingerers/' who will not work ; 
and to them we would say, in the language of the 
Apostle Paul, ^^ If any will not work, neither shall 
he eat.'* 

The dietary of Pentonville prison, where the 
prisoners are more confined, and do not work 
so hard as in associate prisons, is — for breakfast, 
a pint of cocoa, and lib. of bread ; dinner, 4 oz. 
of meat, \ pint of soup, and lib. of potatoes ; 
supper, a pint of gruel. 

*The weekly rations of an English prisoner consist of 
about 211bs. of solid and 7 quarts of liquid food ; of an 
Irish prisoner, 161bs. of solid and 6 quarts of liquid food. 
Mr. Widowson says the conricts in Yan Diemen's Land get 
lOJlbs. of meat, and lO^lbs. of flour each week. The dietary 
of Lusk is the best prison dietary in the United Kingdom. 
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In Mountjoy, the prisoners get no meat during 
the first four months. Our present able director, 
Captain Whitty, is no advocate for the starving 
system. It was he who proposed the suet dump- 
lings, in lieu of bread, for the Portland prisoners. 

The Irish Directors, in the Report for 1861, say 
the health of the prisoners does not sufier from the 
absence of meat for this period, and that they are 
enabled to perform the work required of them on 
joining the associate prisons. I find them, on 
first coming to Spike, complaining of the heavy 
work, although they get meat for four or five 
months before they leave Mountjoy, and come to 
Spike. 

Perhaps there is no subject which has been so 
carefully, scientifically, and conscientiously dis- 
cussed as that of prison dietary. Various and 
diverse scales have been tried in English convict 
prisons, and the loss or gain of flesh at the end 
of a month, in the case of a hundred prisoners, 
carefully noted before the present dietary scales 
were adopted. 
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Notwithstanding, therefore, the flippant re- 
marks, on the score of prison dietary, by 
persons totally unacquainted with the enervating 
effects of cellular confinement, and the heavy and 
constant labour in our working prisons, we do 
not think we could lower the scales without injur- 
ing the health of the prisoner. Were we to dis- 
charge our prisoners in a weak and enfeebled 
condition, and incapable of doing a fair day^s 
work, we should soon have them back again — ^to 
the country^s cost in more ways than one. 

A man confined in one of our Irish county 

prisons without tasting meat or variety of food 

for the space of two years, comes out with 

a permanently injured constitution ; and, as a 

consequence, becomes a permanent burden to 

society. 

The Class 1, male dietary, in our county jails, 

is, for breakfast, 8 oz. of meal — generally Indian 

meal — ^in stirabout, and half a pint of new milk. 

Dinner, 14 oz. of bread and a pint of new milk. 

There is no supper. The females get, for break- 
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fest, 7 oz. of meal, in stirabout, and half a pint of 
new milk. Dinner, 12 oz. of bread and | pint of 
new milk. 

Imagine a man, or woman, using a meagre and 
monotonous kind of food like this for twelve or 

ft 

eighteen months, or two years ! I should like to 
see the advocates of the starving system getting a 
trial of it for a few months. A male prisoner, in 
cold weather, and if employed in exhausting 
labour — should it be certified as proper by the 
medical officer — ^may get an ounce and a half 
more meal in his stirabout. Buttermilk is some- 
times substituted for new milk. Potatoes may 
be substituted for bread, but this is seldom the 
case. Most certainly, this dietary is penal, but 
not deterrent, for our county jails abound in re- 
convictions. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE GOVERNMENT OF CELLULAR VERSUS ASSO- 
CIATE PRISONS. CONDUCT OF WARDERS. 

VIOLENCE OF PRISONERS ON PUBLIC 

WORKS. THE LION-TAMER. ^VIOLENCE OF 

PRISONERS IN WARDS. THE MURDER OF A 

WARDER. THE MURDERERS POWER AND 

NORRIS. — ^ADVICE TO WARDERS. 

It has been for many years, and, I believe, is still 
a vexed question in America, whether the daily 
labour of prisoners should be carried on in asso- 
ciate workshops, or by causing each prisoner to 
work alone in a solitary cell. The former is 
called the Auburn, and the latter the Pennsylvania 
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system. In England and Ireland we have adopted 
both. Nay, more, we employ our convicts on 
public works outside our prisons. This most im- 
portant feature in our convict system was initiated 
by Major-General Sir Joshua Jebb, who had 
Portland Prison built to test its operation; and 
we think with eminent success. 

When we enter the prison of Pentonville, or 
Mountjoy, where our warders can command the 
doors of four or five hundred cells, when we 
observe the order in which the prisoners are 
brought out in companies to exercise, and per- 
ceive that even in church, or chapel, every man 
of them is under the eye of a warder till they 
are all safely locked up again, we naturally say 
there can be no combination, rising, or emeuie 
among the five or six hundred men confined in 
these prisons. 

But unlock the doors* of these cells, assemble 

♦ In winter, it is quite dark when the doors are unlocked. 
Between five and six o'clock is a dangerous hour in Spike 
Island Prison. 
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these men upon a large square^ let them march 
right out of the prison, when the doors are im- 
locked^ with eighteen men in each gang, under 
the charge of one warder ; put some of them 
imder trucks, place three or four hundred among 
the crags of a quarry, put shovels, picks, crow- 
bars, boring-rods, and blasting powder in their 
hands, or within their reach, and we have a very 
diflferent state of things to that which prevails 
at Pentonville or Mounljoy. Bat this is the 
state of things which prevails in the associate 
and working prisons of Spike Island, or Port- 
land, and other English prisons. 

Bear also in mind that a number of these pri- 
soners are in for manslaughter; and some for 
murder, whose sentences have been commuted to 
imprisonment for life ; and that some — and by no 
means an insignificant number— are soldiers, who 
have got sentences of seven, ten, or fifteen years, 
for insubordination and striking their officers on 
parade, and you may form some idea of the danger 
and difficulty of governing a large working and 
associate prison. 
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The warders in charge of these working parties 
should be men of intelligence, temper, and 
courage. 

When I say courage, I do not mean the courage 
of the lion-tamer, for they have to deal with 
men, and not lions ; and as men know their own 
powers — which lions do not — ^they are often the 
more dangerous animals ; but I mean the calm 
courage that resolves the work shall be done, and 
the prison rules strictly obeyed, without threaten- 
ing or coaxing ; and perhaps I may add, without 
reasoning or advising. Reasoning and advising 
are very good things, but there is a place for 
them, and the face of a public quarry is not the 
place. 

The reasoning and advising process was lately 
tried with a soldier, who had come out of the ceUs, 
and who was getting a little rusty and unruly on 
the public works. 

Whether it was his opinion that pure reasoning 
was out of place, I cannot say, but he responded 
by two blows of his fist, which nearly closed both 
the eyes of the reasoning warder. 
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The warder on public works should be calm and 
constant in his moods^ which I conclude must^ to 
some extent, be imperative. It does not do to be 
a lion one day, and a lamb the next, though I have 
known a lion warder changed by a blow into a 
lamb. He went out the '^ lion-tamer,^' and re- 
turned the lion tamed. 

This is very wrong, and destructive of discipline 
and authority. Never let a prisoner imagine he 
can by violence make the warder succumb. 

On the other hand, let faimess and reason re- 
gulate our discipline of prisoners — as well as of 
other men — on public works. Let us not seek, 
or demand from them, because they are prisoners , 
more than is reasonable. 

If we tiim or press the screw too tight, we 
shall produce dissatisfaction; there is a public 
opinion among convicts, as well as among other 
men, and I have often found it a reasonable 
public opinion. If this be violated, we shall have 
men stepping out of the ranks, as heroes and 
martyrs, in the interest of the commonwealth, to 
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revenge it ; and such men, blinded by passion, do 
not care whom they strike down. As we say in 
blindman's-buflf, '' Blind man doesn't care who he 
hits/' 

One of those heroes stepped out of the rauks a 
few months since, and struck a warder of Spike 
Island, a quiet and inoffensive man, on the face 
with a shovel. The blow laid the warder on the 
ground. The prisoner raised the shovel a second 
time, and was bringing it down edgeways on the 
officer, when a second prisoner stopped his arm. 
He turned onhis fellow-prisoner, and compelled him 
to give " leg-bail,'' and leap over the face of the 
quarry. One of the warders drew his sword, but 
the prisoner being an old soldier, and understand- 
ing the use of the bayonet, parried the point. He 
was compelled in the end to submit, but before 
doing so cried, "D — n you, you Long-times j^ 



* The prisoners who have got long sentences, and on 
whose paths the star of Hope and Liberty is but dimly 
shining, are called by their fellow-prisoners "Long-Times." 
These men of long sentences are often reckless. 
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why don't you come on, and lend a hand ?'^ But 
as the Long-times wished to become Short-times 
they did not respond. Perhaps they did not con- 
sider there was reasonable cause for the emeute. 

Some scoundrels will break out and attack their 
warders, or fellow-prisoners, without any cause in 
life. 

There was an attempt made by a prisoner some 
years ago — thecause of which I could never discover 
— ^to throw one of the warders over the high clifl&, 
at the back of Spike Island. The same prisoner 
had attempted to kill a warder, at Philipstown, by 
striking him with a shoemaker's hammer on the 
head. 

A prisoner named Kelly interfered to save the 
warder from the clifif, for which he dearly paid 
at the hand of a culprit named Malony. It was 
Kelly's second offence against the commonwealth. 
He had saved the life of a warder at Philipstown. 
Atonement must be made. It was made before 
the very altar. 

It was Sunday morning — I remember it well— 
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when the prisoners were assembled at mass. The 
priest was in the act of raising the Host, before 
which the audience bow, and among them the 
prisoner marked out as the victim, when 
Malony, who was kneeling behind him, drew a 
bar of iron from his sleeve, and struck Kelly on 
the head. He fell like an ox from the blow of a 
battle-axe. 

I was in the hospital when he was brought in, 
completely stunned and bleeding from the mouth, 
eyes and ears. He recovered after a long sick- 
ness, and was, for some time, as deaf as a 
post. 

The prisoner who perpetrated the act of violence 
was re-tried by the civil courts, and received the 
sentence of '' death/' which was afterwards com- 
muted to imprisonment for life. He had pre- 
viously received a sentence of ten years for 
burglary. 

Kelly, who had been sentenced to four years' 
penal servitude for " stealing money and postage 
stamps," got a mitigation of two years, and left 
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prison in March, 1857. I am sorry to add, he 
was re-convicted in April, 1860, for '^stealing 
from the person.'' A clear case of kleptomania — 
could not keep his hands out of other people's 
pockets. 

The life of the warder of an associate prison is 
never safe. To guard himself against a number 
of desperate men is impossible; it is therefore 
unwise to defy them, as I have known some 
warders do, and one to the cost of his 
life. 

The warder to whom I refer saw two prisoners 
in the twilight, ^^ larking," and tossing each other 
on a bed. He did not see their faces, but he took 
the number of the bed, and reported the prisoner 
Power, whose bed it was, Power protested it 
was not he that had been larking, but notwith- 
standing, he was brought up and punished for 
the offence. The punishment was seventy-two 
hours in the cells. 

The effect of this punishment was to madden 
him. He was ^^near his liberty,'' and this 

VOL. I. o 
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punisliment put him back nine months. He 
resolved to be revenged. The warder, who was 
a brave but blindly-determined man, was put 
upon his guard, but he defied ^' the d — d scoun- 
drels, the b — J rogues.*' 

He was trimming the lamp — ^which hung in 
the middle of the ward — ^when Power stole quietly 
out of bed,* came behind him, and struck him 
above the ear with an iron rod or bar, which he 
had concealed on his person and carried to bed 
with him. When the warder fell, others of the 
prisoners leaped out of their beds and kicked 
him and trampled on him. In a word they mur- 
dered him between them. 

I saw the prisoners Power and Norris — ^who 
took the most active part in this fatal affair — 
the next morning. Nothing could equal Power's 

* Since this murder most of the prisoners' beds, which were 
laid down in an open ward, have been partitioned off, and the 
prisoners — ^with the exception of the "exemplaries," and a 
few in the first class — blocked up for the night, in strong 
wire-caged cells. 
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surprise and consternation^ when he heard the 
warder was dead. It was too natural to be 
feigned. So much so^ that I seriously doubted 
whether it was his intention to kill the 
warder. 

An erroneous impression prevails among the 
lower order of my countrymen, that an Irishman's 
head will bear a vast amount of battering with 
comparative impunity. And this impression 
seems to be based on an extensive induction of 
facts, and experiments made at fairs and faction 
fights. 

The heads of some prison warders have been 
subjected to severe tests, and, I am happy to say, 
without permanent injury. Some Irish skulls 
are like the steel plating on our line-of-battle 
ships. It is difficult to say, under such circum- 
stances, what ideas the prisoner Power may have 
formed of the effects of a blow over the ear with 
an iron rod. Perhaps he did not consider this 
point. 

I doubt that Norris, who kicked him when he 

o2 
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fell, had any idea lie was kicking a dying man. 
They may have intended no more than a severe 
chastisement. 

It was because I felt thus, that I made, in con- 
nexion with a brother chaplain, so strenuous an 
effort to save the lives of those two desperate 
men. Their sentences were not commuted till 
after the fullest inquiry, by His Excellency, the 
Earl of Carlisle, into all the particulars. The 
blow was no doubt deliberate, for Power leaped 
out of bed and struck his victim as he was 
trimming the lamp, but I do not think it was a 
subject of long premeditation. It was done in a 
state of desperation at being " kept back ^' when 
he was near his liberty.* This is a dangerous 

* Since writing the above paragraph, I have met with the 
following passage m Female Life in Prison: — "The days 
most trying to all prisoners, either at Brixton or Millbank, 
are those approaching the time when the locks shall be un- 
fastened, the doors swung wide, and the world once again 
shall lie before them where to choose. Excitable dream- 
like days these are, to the prisoners, days of a confused sense 
of the real and the unreal, under which some thoughtful pri- 
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time^ the very dog-days with convicts. Therefore 
Cave canem I 

I knew a quiet, inoflfensive man^and an ^'advanced 
prisoner/' a tailor by profession, — who perhaps 
never wielded any instrument more dangerous than 
a needle, — growing desperate and attempting to 
hang himself, for having been caught playing '' fox- 
and-geese '^ a day or two before he was to leave 
Spike Island. 

Warders, beware of a man " near his liberty/' 
Take him quietly and kindly, for he is in a 
highly nervous state, and thinks you are watching 
him. The prisoner, Alfired Preedy, who murdered 
the warder Evans in Portland, was near hiy 
liberty. 

Power is a dark, sallow man, about thirty years 
of age, belonging to the county Waterford. 
Perhaps a descendant of one of thq Norman de 

soner, with her heart full of going home, will make strange 
blunders. Days so excitable that some prisoners will go mad 
over them, and smash their windows, and tear up their needle 
work." 
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Poers. He was imprisoned for sheep-stealing. 
He is described as '^ a strolling ttdef from his 
infancy/' He had been in prison five times for 
Vagrancy and larceny. His general deportment 
is quiet, with the apparent stolidity of the ox. 
But some say he is sly and treacherous. He 
hafi shown himself as ferocious as a mad buU. 

Norris, who was sentenced with him to be 
hanged, bore the worst ^^ prison character ^^ of 
the two ; though his offences were not of a serious 
nature, generally breaches against prison discipline, 
which seemed to result firom a superabundance of 
animal spirits. He had all the gui-vive vivacity 
of a rough-haired terrier, was as mischievous as a 
monkey, and as full of tricks as a kitten. He had 
been in prison from boyhood.* A favourite amuse- 
ment of his was to steal out of bed at night, and 
tie a string to the great toe of a feUow-prisoner, 
which he pulled till the other roared with agony. 



* He was convicted for arson at sixteen, and sentenced to 
ten years' transportation. He had been at Bermuda. 
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He never seemed to think, or seriously to consider 
the consequences of any of his actions* I watched 
him closely in the dock, the day of the trial. He 
looked about him a great deal, and appeared more 
interested than appalled, as he saw the judge 
taking out and unfolding the black cap ; and when 
this fatal emblem of death was fairly mounted, 
he called out in a clear, ringing, and cheerful 
voice, '^ A long day, your honour" 

The day was scarcely long enough. I think 
it was the day before that appointed for the execu- 
tion that the sentence of death was commuted 
to imprisonment for life. 

The following is a copy of the official communi- 
cation I received from Dublin Castle : — 



" Dublin Castle, 24th April, 1857." 
. "Sir, 

" I have to acknowledge the receipt of a 
memorial signed by you, and the Roman Catholic 
Chaplains of Spike Island Convict Dep6t, on 
behalf of Edmond Power and Patrick Norris^ 
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prisoners in Cork County Guol^ and to acquaint 
you, that, on a fiill consideration of all the circum- 
stances of the case, the Lord-Lieutenant has 
been pleased to commute the sentences of death 
passed on these convicts, to transportation for 
life. 

'' I am, 

'' Your obedient servant, 

^'Thos. a. Larcom.^' 
" The Rev. Chas. B. Gibson." 



I hastened with this document to the Cork 
County Jail, but the prisoners had heard the good 
tidings from the sub-sheriff, about an hour before 
my arrival. I asked to see them. Norris looked 
as bright and smiling as ever, but Power, the man 
who struck the fatal blow, was stunned and stupid. 
The pale smile with which he welcomed me, was 
like a moonbeam on the face of a corpse. 

In my excitement I took his hand. It was 
cold and clammy. I let it fall with a shudder, re- 
collecting it had human blood upon it. It was a 
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matter of consideration with me whether I should 
ever again use my right hand with friends" and 
honest men, or reserve it for the special use of 
reprieved convicts like Power and Norris. I can- 
not say whether the commuted sentence of im- 
prisonment for life, passed upon these men, vnll 
be carried out in all its integrity. 

The Act of 1857, gives the Secretary of 
State the power of a further commutation to 
a period of imprisonment and hard labour, 
of at least eight years, provided the prisoner 
is removed to a colony; but if not removed 
to a penal colony, he will not be eligible 
to have his case considered, with a view to a re- 
mission, until he has undergone at least twelve 
years of his sentence. 

For the changed appearance of Power and 
Norris after six years, I must refer the reader 
to the chapter which describes my interview 
with them at Mountjoy, where they are now 
confined. 

Let a warder do his best, he can never expect 
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to give entire satisfaction to prisoners. Like 
the Irish drummer, strike high or low, he can never 
expect to please the man he is flogging. I was 
lately watching a woman about to dip a cowardly 
urchin in the sea. He refused to enter the water 
higher than the knees, and then disputed with 
his nurse the point of the compass at which he 
was to be let down. Losing all patience, she 
ducked him her own way, when he rose with a 
splutter, and broke from her grasp with a whine 
and a howl, ^' You dipped me the wrong way.'' 

It would not be desirable, even if it were prac- 
ticable, to render prison discipline and prison 
life agreeable and pleasant to the prisoner. If 
so, he would take to prison, as some species of dogs 
take to the water. It would never do to see him 
playing with a warder's b&ton, as a dog plays 
with his master's walking-stick. The warder 
should have a higher object than that of keeping 
his prisoners in good humour, and that is doing 
his duty, and preserving the discipline of the 
prison. 
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But we must at the same time observe^ that 
the warder who does this in the quietest and 
cahnest way^ is the wiser man and the better 
officer. The duties of a prison warder require 
more wisdom and decision than the Government 
are disposed to pay for. There is no branch of the 
public service so much under-paid^ as the Irish de- 
partment of convict- prisons. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



SALARIES OF PRISON OFFICERS IN ENGLAND AND 

IRELAND. governors' SALARIES. CHAP* 

LAINS' SALARIES. DOCTORS* SALARIES. WARw 

DERS* SALARIES. 



Whatever may be our views of the comparative 
superiority of what is erroneously styled the 
Irish convict system, there can be but one opiniou 
regarding those who work it, from the directors to 
the youngest warders. It could not be worked 
better — that is, with our present prison ma* 
cHnery. 

Now if the workman be worthy of his hire, 
Irish prison ofiScers should be better paid. If 
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the Irish convict prisons are worked as well as 
those of England — we do not say they are worked 
better— and if Irish prison officers work as hard 
as those of England, they should be put upon 
a par, as it regards payment, with those of 
England. 

The pay of an army or navy officer, or of a 
soldier or a sailor, in Ireland, does not diflfer from 
the pay of men of the same rank in England. 

An artillery or an engineer officer in Dublin 
or Cork gets the same pay as he does in London 
or Woolwich. Why should the prison depart- 
ment — ^perhaps the most difficult and harassing 
in the public service — be the exception? These 
are the things that annoy Irishmen, and cause 
them to say — and with truth — that Ireland, not- 
withstanding that the Act of Union was passed 
more than sixty years ago, has not yet got even- 
handed justice from her sister at the other side 
of the Channel. 

There was a time — and I remember it — ^when 
the means of living in Ireland were cheaper 
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than in England. These times are past. It is 
as easy now to support a family in London as 
in Dublin, Cork, or Belfast. Indeed, London 
has many advantages, in the way of cheapness 
and convenience, over smaller and out-of-the-way 
places. I believe the warders of Spike Island, 
in Cork Harbour, pay at a higher rate for food 
and clothing than the warders of Millbank on 
the Thames, which is within a mile of St. 
Stephen^s and the Treasury Chambers. Query, 
is this the reason that Englishmen are better 
paid? 

That we do not complain without good cause 
will appear from the figures that follow. We 
quote from the last estimate^ of the Civil Service, 
for 1862-63. We shall take first the 
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SALAEIES OF GOVERNORS OF CONVICT. 

PRISONS, 



Names of 
Convict Prison 


Annual 
s. Income 


• 


Annual 
Increase 


*• 


Largest 
Income. 


Chatham . . 


£. 
. 530 





d. 



£. *. 
15 


d. 




£. 
650 


s. d, 



Dartmoor . . 


. 585 








15 





675 





Millbank . . 


. 575 








15 





650 





Parkhurst* 


. 500 








10 





500 





Pentonville 


. . 415 








10 





500 





Portland* . . 


. . 700 








15 





700 





Portsmouth 


. . 605 








15 





650 





Woking . . 


. . 515 








15 





650 





Mountjoy ( 
Irish prison) 


«« \ 400 








nil 




400 





Spike Island ( 
Irish prison) 


"»} 350 








nil 




350 






♦ We give the annual increase of Parkhurst and Portland, 
although the salanes of the present governors have attained 
their maximum. With new governors they would again 
sink. 



SALARIES OF CHAPLAINS OF CONVICT 

PRISONS. 



Names of 
Convict Prisona. 


Annua] 
Incom< 


[ 


Annual 
Incream 


). 


Largest 
Income. 


Chatham . . . 


£. 
345 





d. 




£. *. 
5 


d. 



£. 
350 


s» d. 




Dartmoor . . . 


365 








5 





375 





Millbank . . . 


365 








5 





400 





Parkhurst . . . 


350 








6 





350 





Pentonville . . 


310 








5 





350 





Portland . . . 


400 








.6 





400 





Portsmouth . . 


350 








5 





350 





Woking . . . 


325 








5 





350 





Irish Prisons: — 








> 


• 






Mountjoy, Pro- 1 
testant Chapl.) 


110 








nil 




no 





Monntjoy, Ro- ") 
man Catholic . ) 


170 








• * t 


I 

, 170 

1 





Monntjov, Pres-^ 
byterian . . J 


40 








• • • 




40 





Spike Island, Pro-") 
testant Chapl. ) 


90 


6 





^*« 




90 


6 


Spike Island, Ro-') 
man Catholic > 
Chaplain . ,) 


200 








• • • 




200 





Spike Island, As-') 
sistant Roman > 
Cath. Chapl. . ) 


100 








t • • 




100 





Spike Island, ^ 
Presbyterian > 
Chaplain . ) 


120 








• • • 




120 
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SALARIES OF MEDICAL SUPERINTENDENTS 
OF CONVICT PRISONS. 



Names of 
Convict Prisons. 


Annual 
Income. 


Amiual 
Increase. 


Largest 
Income. 


Chatham . . . 


£. 
250 


s, 



d. 




£. *. 
10 


d, 



£. 
250 


s. d, 



Dartmoor . . . 


335 








nil 




375 





MiUbank . . . 

1 


300 








5 





300 





Parkhurst (occa-") 
sional service) ) 


100 








10 





250 





Pentonville . , 


320 








5 





350 





Portland . . . 


300 








10 





300 





Portsmouth . . 


245 








10 





250 





Woking . . . 


400 








nil 




400 





Irish Prisons : — 
















Mount joy . . . 


150 








■ • ■ 




150 





Spike Island • . 


250 








• • • 




250 






We now come to the salaries of the warders. 
The salary of the English warder, who seems to 
rank with the Irish first-class warder, commences 
at £55, and has an annual increase of £1. 5s. 
till it rises to £67. 10*. The Irish first-class 
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warder has a salary of £52, and no annual 
increase. 

To put a column for "Annual Increments'' 
into the Estimates, in the scale of Irish prison 
officers' salaries, was a work of supererogation. 
The only salaries in this column that ever pos- 
sessed increments were those of the three Irish 
Directors, and these rose, like three unfinished 
pyramids in a desert of sand, to the height of 
700, 800, and 900 feet. I make a mistake : 
there was another, that of the Director's clerk, 
which rose like a small pyramid, or Cleopatra's 
Needle. But the addition to his salary was not 
such as to endanger his salvation. He might 
have passed with it through the eye of Cleopatra's 
Needle, provided that needle had an eye. No 
officer in the Irish convict service was allowed 
to wear an "increment," or tail, but the three 
directors, save and except the little pig-tail worn 
by their clerk. 

The English assistant warders, who rank, ac- 
cording to their length of services, with Irish 
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second and third-class warders, have a salary of 
£52, with an increase of £1 per annum, till it 
rises to £62. • The second-class Irish warder has a 
salary of £42 a year, and the third-class, a salary 
of £30 a year, but no increment. 

The same invidious distinction is kept up 
between the salaries of English and Irish 
^^ principal warders.^' The English principal 
warder begins with a salary of £65, which gra- 
dually rises, by an annual increase of £1, 10s., to 
£80. Two of the principal warders at Spike 
Island get £65 a year, and one £60, but no 
annual increase. The principal, or rather chief 
warder of Mountjoy, has £80 a year, and the chief 
warder of Spike Island £120. The latter is 
almost the only disciplined officer in the service, 
who is placed on anything like an equality, as it 
regards salary, with officers of the same rank in 
the English service. 

The same distinction exists in the scale of 
salaries between the officers of English and Irish 
female prisons. Let us take, for example, the 

p 2 
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ENGLISH AND IBISH SALASIES. 



female prisons of Brixton and Mountjoy. At 

Brixton, the lady superintendent's salary begins 

at ^300, and rises to £350. Thajt of the ladv 

superintendent of Mountjoy begins and stops at 

£250. The salary of the chief infirmary matron 

at Brixton, begins at £80, and rises to £120 ; that 

of the chief infirmary matron of Mountjoy is £60, 

and no increase. The first, second, and third-class 

matrons of Brixton Prison, have, respectively, 

£52, £40, and £35 per annum, rising to £64, 

£50, and £45. The Irish matrons, of the same 

classification, hsL^efiwed salaries of £55, £50, and 

£45 per annum. 

There is a remarkable contrast between the 

English and Irish service, as it regards the value 
of officer's rations : — 







£ *. 


d. 


Chatham gives in 


lieu of rations 


. . 12 





Dartmoor „ 


i> 


. . 12 10 





MiUbanV 


»> 


. . 11 





Parkhurst „ 


»> • 


. . 11 





PentonvUle „ 


» 


. . 11 





Portland „ 


>y • 


. . 11 10 
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Portsmouth gives in lieu of rations. 
Woking „ „ 

Brixton (Female Prison) 

Fulham (Female Prison) 

Millbank (Female Prison) 



11 

11 10 

11 

10 

11 



Ibish Peisons. 

Mountjoy „ „ 

Spike Island „ „ 

Smithfield (Intermediate Prison) 
Mountjoy (Female Prisoji) 



• • • 



£ s. d, 

7 

7 5 

8 10 
6 16 



Along with these superior advantages, in salary 
and rations, English warders have '^ conduct 
money/'* Some get sixpence and some as much 
as a shilling a day, extra, for good conduct. 

The warders of Irish prisons are on duty, on an 

average, twelve hours out of the twenty-four. 

Sunday is no day of rest to them. They have 

also to take their turn at night duty, which is 
very severe. 

♦ Conduct money averages from 2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. a week 
in separate and invalid prisons ; and from 3s. to 6s. a week 
in public works' prisons. 
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The following remarks, which appeared in a 
Cork paper, are worthy of notice :— 

'^ If it were not for the earnest and vigorous co- 
operation of the warders, the results of Sir Walter 
Crofton^s convict system would be very diflferent 
from what they are at present. That Sir Walter 
Crofton and his colleagues felt, at the very earliest 
moment; the great importance of this co-opera- 
tion, and how indispensable it was to the success 
of their plans, cannot be doubted, as is evident 
from the fact that they adopted the best and most 
eflfectual means to secure it. Upon their accession 
to office, in 1855, they lost no time in visiting the 
diflferent convict prisons, in order not only to pro- 
pound and explain their new scheme of convict re- 
formation, but to hold out, also, strong hopes of 
encouragement to the warders. 

^^ Captain Knight, whose early retirement from 
the board of directors occasioned much regret, 
was the gentleman who visited Spike Island Prison, 
and the words of hope and promise which he ad- 
dressed to the warders on the occasion, are as 
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vividly impressed upon their mind to-day, though 
with far different feelings, as on the day that he 
gave expression to them. 

^' While endeavouring to elevate the minds of the 
warders to the importance of the cause in which 
they were engaged, he told them, in very distinct 
and unequivocal language, that if they would 
carry out, successfully, the measures of the Direc- 
tors, they would not be immindfiil of their 
interests. 

" ' It is,^ said he, addressing the warders, ' the 
intention of the Directors to effect a complete re- 
volution in the Irish Convict Service, and if you 
carry out successfully the changes which they 
purpose introducing into the service, they will not 
only improve your condition, but make you a 
highly respectable order of men.^ 

" The warders, trusting to the promises, which 
never fail, when made by a person in authority, to 
produce the intended effect, threw themselves, it 
may be easily conceived, heart and soul into the 
cause.^^ 
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The Directors of Irisli Prisons can now afford 
to recommend a more Uberal and impartial con- 
sideration of the claims of the officers^ on whose 
exertiom the proper working of our prisons 
depends. 

" At the present time. Parliament is asked to 
vote i650,000 per annum less for Irish convicts^ 
than was asked for them six years since/' See 
'^ Report of Directors of Irish Convict Prisons,'' 
for 1861. 

Five thousand of this fifky thousand would do 
much in improving the salary of every officer in 
the Irish Convict Service. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

ASSOCIATED SLEEPING WARDS. QUARRELLING 

AMONG PRISONERS. — ^A PRISONER'S TESTIMONY 
NOT RECEIVED. — THE VENDOR OF FORGED 
NOTES. THE MINISTER'S MULL. 

The prisoners at Spike are in a state of association 
by night as well as by day. They have no distinct 
sleeping ceUs. The majority sleep in long wards 
partitioned oflf by boarded and wired cages, like 
wild beasts in a menagerie. The prison wards 
were originally barrack wards, for soldiers. When 
the public works on Spike Island are finished they 
will be occupied by the military again. 

Those in the advanced class, and a few in the 
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first class, sleep together, in open wards, without 
cages, like the '^ Happy Family." 

Although the caged convicts cannot see each 
other, they manage to quarrel with and annoy 
each other. 

Unsocial or aged men, or men fond of reading, 
complain a great deal of this sort of thing, and 
are continually asking to be changed from their 
wards. 

" Why do you want to be changed ?" 

^^ The man next to me is always blackguarding 
when he thinks I^m reading." 

'^How can that be? — ^the warder would hear 
him." 

^^ He whispers his blackguarding through the 
boards, when the warder^s back is turned. I have 
no peace at night, sir, my very heart is broke. 
They dip rags in filthy water, sir, and throw them 
against the wires of my cell, and splash the filth 
in my face." 

I found the old man who made this complaint 
in the '^punishment cells," for retaliating by 
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striking a prisoner — who had long annoyed him — 
on the ear^ with a tin can. 

^'Well/^ I inquired, ''how did you get in 
here V 

" That's easily done, sir.'' 

" But how did you manage it ?" 

" It was most unjustly managed, sir." 

''How was that? Did you not strike the 
prisoner with your tin can, on the ear ?" 

*' Very true, sir, very true ; but the warder did 
not see me. His back was turned at the 
time." 

Here he was mistaken, for the warder did see 
him, or positively asserted that he saw him, 

otherwise the offending prisoner could not have 
been punished. 

In such a case, a prisoner's testimony is not 
received. 

I doubt the wisdom of such an arrangement. 
It was once the law of the land to refuse or re- 
pudiate the testimony of a convict ; but the law 
has been altered. A convict's testimony is now 
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legal. The prisoners Power and Norris were con- 
victed, and condemned to death, for the murder of 
the warder Reddy, on convict testimony, and on 
convict testimony alone. The counsel for the 
prisoners very unwisely repudiated the convict 
testimony of the crown, and having done so, could 
not, consistently, bring up rebutting convict testi- 
mony in defence, which might have told power- 
fiilly in favour of the prisoners. My brother 
chaplain and I dwelt on this point with His 
Excellency, Lord Carlisle, and with the Lord 
Chancellor and the Attorney General, in seeking 
a mitigation of the sentence, and I think it had 
its weight in bringing about a favourable de- 
cision. 

If it were imderstood that the testimony of 
respectable prisoners would have its due weight, 
we should have less ^' larking ^' when a warder^s 
back is turned. As matters now stand, the crime 
consists in the discovery, not in the act. It is no 
blot till it is foimd out. A convict, like the 
Lacedemonian boy who concealed the fox beneath. 
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his robe^ would allow his bowels to be torn out 
rather than give up his secret. 

I believe — though I cannot vouch for the fact 
— that the evidence of prisoners is sometimes 
taken on the sly^ although it cannot be worth as 
much as evidence given openly. But open evi- 
dence not being the rule, is accompanied with 
serious disadvantages. There is no man more 
hated than a man who voluntarily "peaches'^ — 
though it be in support of truth and fair-play 
among prisoners. Allowance is made for discip- 
lined warders reporting a prisoner, but for no 
one else, not even for the chaplain, who would do 
it at the hazard of his influence. 

'^ I will be a swift witness against you in the 
day of judgment,'^ said a prison chaplain to a 
blasphemous fellow, whom he had angered by re- 
fusing to ask for snuff. 

'' All right, sir,^' was the reply, " but mind you 
say nothing to the Governor.^' 

The old man who got into the cells for striking 
his fellow-prisoner with the tin can, made himself 
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unpopular by ^^ peaching^' on another prisoner, 
on whom tobacco was found. It came badly from 
the old man, as he had previously changed his 
religion with the hope of getting snuff for himself. 
He is a tall, broad-shouldered, grey-haired man, 
with the keenest blue eye I ever saw in man's head. 
I asked him soon after he joined my flock, what he 
was in for? 

^' Well, sir, I'll just tell you,'' he replied, 
bowing down to the ground, and bringing the 
edge of his open hand up to his forehead like a 
hatchet. 

'' Well, let me hear." 

^^ I'm a wee bit fond of fishing, sir, and making 
nets and flies for gentlemen that come to my part 
of the country " — he came from near Belfast. 
" One gentleman that I'd been out with for a 
week — salmon-flshing — gave me a pound note, 
sir, and I just took it to get it changed, when 
the grocer said, ' This is forged.^ I declare to 
heaven, sir, that's all I know about it." 

^^Carleton," I said, looking sternly at him. 
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^^ we cannot deceive one another, any more than 
we can deceive God, so we had better not try. 
You have not told me the truth; but tell me 
now — and remember that God is looking down 
upon you — Were you ever in prison before /** 

"Once, sir/' 

" For what ?" 

" For issuing a forged note/' 

''Well," laying my hand kindly on his shoulder, 
''try and be honest and truthful for thefiiture. 
Ask God to help you, and He may make your 
last days your best and most honourable." 

I was excited, and he saw it, and screwed his 
knuckle into the comer of his eye, and said, " Oh 
sir, but you remind me of my ould minister. 
And, eh, but he had the mull of snuflf; and when 
I went to see him into the vestry he'd say, 
" Carleton, get wee bit paper till I gie you some 
of this. Eh ! sir, but he was the good 



man." 



* I did not know till he confessed it, that he had been in 
prison before. 
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I have observed a great improvement in the 
deportment of this prisoner, and in the very ex- 
pression of his face, but he had a hard battle to 
fight after peaching on a fellow -prisoner. 

."You must just bear it/^ I said, "the best 
way you can.*^ 

" I weel, I weel, sir, it don^t signify for the 
wee bit time I have to remain. They may just 
take the life of me, if they have a mind. But I^U 
do the best, sir ; I weel,'' with a low bow. 

I found him in the punishment cells soon after 

this, and inquired the cause. "Weel, sir, just 

nothing at all — just one word, sir. I had a new 

pair of blankets, and a prisoner who had blacked 

his shoes leaped into my bed, and wiped his boots 

in my blanket. I told the warder, and said, 

' ThaVs the rogue that did it !' For that one word, 

sir, just that one word, Fm here,^^ putting his hand 

on his eyes. 

" Did you see the prisoner do it V 

" No, sir ; but Fm sure he did it.'' 

" As you did not see him you cannot be sure, and 
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shoiil4 not have said it^ nor called him a rogue. I 
thought you promised me you would not get into 
trouble again V 

" Neither will I, sir j they may just take my 
life^ if they please. Fll lay my head down on the 
block to please them." He said this with no 
small degree of sarcasm. 

Poor old man ! I pity him^ though he is natu- 
rally of an irritable temperament. He has by no 
means a common order of countenance. I im- 
derstand he is the son of a military officer. 

A separate cell would be a great boon to such 
a prisoner^ and save the night warders a great 
deal of trouble and anxiety. 

Spike Island, in this respect, is very inferior to 
Portland or other English working prisons. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



THE CREDULITY OF PRISON CHAPLAINS. THE SIN- 
CERITY OF CONVICT REFORMATION. CONVER- 
SION BY PRISON MACHINERY. ^'MARIANNe/' 



MR. 



It is a common remark^ and the remark of a 
common and unphilosophical mind, that ^' prison 
chaplains are very gullible.^' They are bb gullible, 
and about as often deceived, in ordinary affairs, 
as other men ; but as religion is their peculiar 
department, and thieves and robbers their 
constant care, they probably know more of the 
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operation of religion on their minds than those do 
who call them gullible. 

" It is generally supposed/^ says a writer in 
the Temple Bar Magazine, " that squaring the 
parson, by aflFected contrition or hypocritical 
whiningj is the readiest means of opening the 
prison doors ; but I am everywhere earnestly as- 
sured that the statement is entirely without 
foundation/' 

Prison chaplains have none of the influence, and 
not one quarter of the innocence or credulity, for 
which they get credit. 

Is it likely that the chaplain's close contact 
with the number of sharp blades who occupy a 
large prison, will take the edge off his own mind ? or 
that his experience of the thousand and one dodges 
— devotional as well as secular — with which prison 
life abounds, will make him more credulous than 
any other man ? Is it likely that he will be more 
frequently deceived in his own especial depart-' 
ment (religion) than the governor or warders of a 
prison? 

q2 
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Does the medical oflScer know less of the state 
of health of a prisoner than the governor ? Is 
he less able to detect a malingerer than the chief 
wajrder ? 

If this common error, respecting the credulity 
of chaplains, were not so wide-spread, it would 
not deserve so serious a refutation. 

It is my deliberate conviction that no officer in 
the prison so thoroughly understands the mind 
and heart of the prisoner as the chaplain. The 
discipline officers may be more au fait in working 
the prison machine j but the chaplains are best 
acquainted with the internal parts, and the 
pressure they are able to bear. 

Were chaplains consulted more frequently, 
there might possibly be fewer accidents and explo- 
sions of the boiler. 

Sir Walter Crofton has something to learn from 
Sir Joshua Jebb in this department of the convict 
service. 

'^The chaplain,'^ says Berenger, '' occupies a 
high {jme grande) position in < English prisons. 
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Religion is the indispensable foundation of the 
system. By it, they hope to reclaim the most 
hardened hearts. The chaplain has great moral 
influence. Respected by all, by the governor and 
warders, as well as by the prisoners, he finds every 
one {tout le monde) ready to aid him, as well as 
to receive his exhortations.^' 

There is an impression abroad, that prisoners 
are to be reformed by mere prison discipline. 
It may produce what we style a good prisoner. 
The religious character of some prisoners is bad 
enough, but the prison character is worse; and 
this, and not the religious character, is what 
tells in a prisoner's favour. This is made of good 
prison conduct. Some people seem to imagine 
— Sir Walter Crofton among the number — that 
the most exemplary men and honest women are 
manufactured out of the raw material of thieves, 
robbers, pickpockets, and prostitutes, by the 
simple operation of prison machinery. It is a 
great mistake. Machinery is most important, 
but it is not the machinery that makes the new 
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man. Let ns look at it from Sir Walter 
Crofton's point of view, and see what it is like. I 
shall explain it by a figure. 

In preparing some kinds of grain for human 
food, we have the crushing, the grinding, and 
the dressing process. Something analogous to 
this prevails in Irish Government prisons. 
The prisoner is first crushed between the stone 
walls of a solitary cell, at Moimtjoy, where a little 
of the/'mealy^^ part of his nature appears outside 
the bruised and broken husk. He is then for- 
warded to the working prison of Spike Island 
to be groimd, where a good deal of "chaff" is 
taken out of him. He is finally sent to Smithfield 
and Lusk to be " dressed^^ for market. 

Sir Walter Crofton, who is rather fond of nice 
distinctions, calls the discipline of Mountjoy 
" deterrent," that of Spike Island " penal," and 
that of Lusk "reformatory." There are those 
who make distinctions between fish, flesh, and bad 
red herrings. Cellular discipline — ^if properly- 
conducted — as well as that of our great labour 
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prisons, come properly Tinder the head of penal 
and reformatory; much more so, I think, than 
the discipline at Lusk. 

An able writer in Blackwood's Magazine — and 
he does not stand alone — speaks of the reclama- 
tion of a regular thief as a hopeless affair. We 
could point to one reaUy penitent thief — he who 
exclaimed '^Lord, remember me when Thou 
comest into thy kingdom/^ I regret to see the 
prevalence of an unbelief on this subject, as it is 
calculated to paralyse our moral and religious 
efforts for the reformation of this unhappy class. 
But I cannot think so lowly or badly of human 
nature, as to believe its cure surpasses the power 
of Christianity. A little of the good seed will 
spring up in any sort of soil; so, with the poet 
who so beautifully paraphrases the Prophet, we 
would say : — 
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Sow in the mom thy seed. 

At eve hold not thy hand. 
To doubt and fear give thou no heed, 

Broad-cast it o'er the land. 
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" Beside all waters sow. 

The highway, furrows stock. 
Drop it where thorns and thistles grow. 
Scatter it on the rock. 
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The good and fruitful ground. 
Expect not here and there ; 

O'er hill and dale, by plots 'tis found, 
Gro forth then every where. 



" Thou knowest not which may thrive. 
The late or early sown ; 
Grace keeps the precious germs alive. 
When, and wherever strewn. 
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And duly shall appear. 
In verdure, beauty, strength. 

The tender blade, the stalk, the ear. 
And the full corn at length." 



I never met with sucli earnest attention as from 
the prisoners under my spiritual charge. I 
scarcely ever lose the eye of one of them. My 
friends smile when I speak thus, and talk of 
my ^'pets^^ and "Izmbs/^ but incredulity cannot 
alBfect an established fact. I believe that many 
a man, and here and there a regularly-trained 
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thief^ leaves our convict prisons thoroughly re- 
formed. 

But still, it must be acknowledged, that the 
chances of reforming some kinds of thieves, are 
as five to one against us. The production and 
establishment of new habits, and the eradication 
of dishonest ones in those who have a real taste 
for thieving, require years to accomplish; and, 
in some cases, seem almost hopeless. The lady 
who had been changed into a cat, could not 
resist the temptation of pouncing on a mouse, 
long after she had been restored to her ladylike 
form. 

John Weldon, better known as Marianne, was a 
pretty, blue-eyed, brown-haired little fellow, fat 
and rosy. He had all the ways of a woman. He 
was fond of sewing, knitting, aad darning stock- 
ings. His manner of walking was that of a 
female, with mincing steps. He sang as a woman 
in a Dublin theatre, and was arrested for robbing 
"a gentleman^s gentleman" — with whom he 
danced, at ''a housekeeper's ball'' — of a £10 
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note. He was tried as a female, and sent to 
Mountjoy Female Prison. Here lie was detected 
by a fellow-prisoner, who had been a servant in 
his father^s house. *' Marianne,'^ with the comer 
of her apron between her teeth, to keep herself 
from laughing, denied the charge j but she was 
found out, and transferred to the male depart- 
ment of Mounijoy, and from that to Spike 
Island, from which he was discharged six or 
seven months ago. 

On entering the boat which bore him from the 
island, he gathered up the skirts of his coat and 
told the boatmen not to sit on his ^^ dress.'' He 
expressed his deliberate purpose of recommencing 
operations in female apparel. When asked what 
he would do with his beard, he replied he would 
retard its growth by the application of gas-water. 
I am not chemist enough to say whether this 
would have the desired eflfect. He had been con- 
victed thirteen times, so I conclude he commenced 
operations before he had a beard. 
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I have heard a report, since writing the fore- 
going, that " Marianne is in again/^ 

Mr. T is the son of a Liverpool merchant. 

He is a small, pale man. He came to Cork many 
years ago— when gentlemen first began to wear 

very wide coat sleeves. Mr. T was in the 

habit of making presents to ladies — sometimes of 
gold trinkets, but more frequently of beautifully- 
bound Bibles and Prayer-books. 

I made the acquaintance of this gentleman in 
Spike Island Prison. The first morning he rose 
from his convict bed, he slipped his legs into his 
neighbour convict^s stockings, as they were new — 
and drew his own old pair over them. He then 
went to the governor to ask for a new pair. He 
overdid it. He was suspected and searched, and 
the new stockings found inside the old ones. 

It was his superior cleverness that led to his 
detection in Cork. He fell desperately in love 
with a silver-mounted flute. The price was too 
high. He made an offer, which was rejected. 
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and left the shop without the flute, for he had no 
opportunity of stealing it. 

He went again, made another ofier, which was 
refused, but succeeded this time in slipping the 
flute up his sleeve, and left the shop after making 
some small purchase; but fearing he might be 
suspected, he went to the shop a third time, and 
said, '' Let me have that flute ; you are asking 
too much ; but I must have it/' 

'^It is worth the money, I assure you, sir/' 
said the instrument-maker, taking down the case 
and opening it. 

^^ Why, the flute is gone V^ 

" Gone ! I'll swear I saw you put it into that 
case the day before yesterday." 

" Then some one mitst have taken it out/' said 
the instrument-maker, looking rather suspiciously 
at his customer. 

Mr. T 's lodgings were searched, and the 

flute found there, and hundreds of pretty things 
besides; but beautifuUy-boimd Bibles and Prayer- 
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books predominated. Religion was uppermost in 
the man's mind. 

He was one of the first of our intermediate 
prisoners. He always made a high profession of 
religion, but I was never for one moment 
deceived in, or by the man ; but I confess I was 
greatly surprised to see him back two or three 
months after he had been enlarged on ticket-of- 
leave. I thought he had sense enough to keep 
out of trouble for a year at least. 

'^Youbaxjk, T V 

" Yes, indeed, sir,'' with tears in his eyes, 
" and most unjustly. I was in London, on Corn- 
hill, where I bought a gentleman's bag, or 
sac, from a man that sold dogs' collars. It 
had no key, but he told me where I'd get one 
cheap, and as I was buying it, in came a police- 
man, and said I stole the bag. My lodgings were 
searched, and, in my box, they foimd my 
licence, and here I am again," wiping the tear 
from his cheek. 

He is still in Spike Island Prison, greatly 
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respected by the prisoners, who call him " Mister 

T P They say he has money in English 

banks. He confesses to shares in an American 
railway. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



PRISONERS^ LETTERS AND PRISON POETRY. 



Prisoners^ according to their classification and 
conduct, are allowed to write every two or three 
months to their relatives and Mends. 
A prisoner, writing to his wife, says : — 
^^You ask me, dear Catherine, why I don^t 
write oftener. The reason is, we are not allowed 
but once in three months; but I would have 
written sooner, only I met with a little acci" 
dent.'' 
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The chaplains read the letters written and 
received by the prisoners. I suspected what the 
writer meant by the ^^ little accident/' but sent 
for him, and said— 

"I am sorry to hear you have met with an 
accident/' 

" Is it me, sir ? Who told you that V 

"You speak of it in the letter to your 
wife/' 

" To my wife ! Oh ! it was the cells I meant^ 



sir." 



He had been in " punishment cells " for bad 
conduct. 

The kind and pious letters of relatives and 
friends, often exercise the happiest influence over 
the minds of prisoners. A man of a superior 
order of mind, and whom I once suspected of medi- 
tating suicide, in writing to a pious mother, quotes 
the following fearful words against himself :-s— 

" Because I have called, and ye refused, I have 
stretched out my hand, and no man regarded, but 
ye have set at nought all my coimsel, and would 
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none of my reproof, I also will laugh at your 
calamity, I will mock when your fear cometh ; 
when your fear cometh as desolation, and your 
destruction cometh as a whirlwind, when distress 
and anguish cometh upon you. Then shall they 
call upon me, but I will not answer, they shall 
seek me early, but they shall not find me/^ 

'' The truth, the force, the aptness of these awful 
sentences'' — ^writes the prisoner — ''were never 
so justly appreciated as here,^^ 

How have I seen the mind of this prisoner 
cheered and refreshed — ^when his soul was like a 
parched gourd — ^by a letter from his mother, or 
daughter. The following beautiful letter was 
written on the 15th December, 1858 : — 

'' My own dear, deae Papa, 

" Christmas, the season of so much rejoicing 
to all people, is fast drawing near to us. * All 
hearts are gladdened at its approach; all, save 
the hearts of those who are separated, to which 
the season brings reminiscences of a sorrowful 
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and heartfelt nature ; remembrances of the days 
gone by, when we also rejoiced at the approach of 
this happy time ; when eye met eye, and heart met 
heart, and all was bright and glad around us; 
when, with one of us on either side of you, 
long ago, you used to thank your Heavenly 
Father for having spared you to see another 
Christmas. Now, all things are changed. The 
hand of an Omnipotent God hath caused the 
fathomless ocean to roll between us. Another 
Christmas will soon pass away into the shadowy 
regions of eternity, and yet we must greet it, 
each one, alone. 

^^ But oh ! papa, my own darling papa, keep 
up a good heart. Things are not so dark as 
they seem. Far away, beyond the sombre 
clouds of the future sky, methinks I see an 
angel clad in snow-white garments. In his 
hand he bears a golden book, and upon its 
closed cover is written the words, ' Patience^ 
patience, until the trial is over, and the sun 
of prosperity has begun to dawn once vaoren 
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Perhaps this is the last Christmas we shall spend 
alone^ and onr next, we shall be united. Hope, 
hope, dear, dear papa, and all will yet be 
weU.^^ 

I left the prisoner in the vestry room, to read 
his letter alone. His eyes were red when I 
returned. The rain had fallen on the parched 
ground. The ^^ Valley of Baea^^ had become " a 
well.'^ — Psalm Ixxxiv. 6. The daughter's pro- 
phecy has been fulfilled. She was the angel in 
snow-white garments, with the golden book that 
spoke of ^^ patience till the hour of trial was 
over, and the sun of prosperity begun to 
dawn.^' 

I received the other day the following pious 
and beautiful letter fipom the father, who is free. 
It is dated Dec. 22nd, 18—. 

^^ Dear and Eev. Sir, 

''The anniversary which I am permitted 
by a merciful God again to witness, opens 
upon me in so different an aspect to that under 

b2 
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which it presented itself this time last year, as 
to fill my heart with overflowing sensations of 
gratitude towards Him for such undeserved 
mercies, and towards you, the principal instru- 
ment in His hands, for the accomplishment of 
His gracious will. Ungrateful indeed should I 
be, were I to omit, now, when kind and friendly 
greetings are exchanging between relatives and 
friends throughout the land, to express to you 
the lively emotions of gratitude, affection, and 
respect with which I am filled, when thinking 
of all your past kindness in advising, encouraging, 
and cheering me, when these Christian-like and 
friendly oflSces were so much needed and so 
rarely met with, save from you. With a fond 
wife and affectionate children around me, I 
recall the memory of the past, and freely 
admit that, under God, to you I am indebted 
for this great and undeserved happiness. May 
the Giver of all good things recompense you 
tenfold for your thoughtful humanity and gentle 
consideration to a suffering and down-trodden 
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stranger; and may this and each succeeding 
anniversary of the Redeemer's Nativity be 
accompanied to you by an increase of that 
peace and joy which the world can neither 
give nor take away^ until it pleases Him to 
receive you finally into glory, will ever be the 
prayer of your most grateful and most affec- 
tionate 



The next letter is from a prisoner of a very 
different order of mind. He is as confirmed a 
little rogue and pickpocket as ever breathed. 
His mind is very active, but of a very low 
order. He has the eyes and nose of a rat. 
When I first knew him, his prison name was 
James Church. He is in again under the sur- 
name of James. I believe his proper name is 
Brizzle. 

I was anxious to know something more of 
his history, and asked him how he got into 
trouble ? 
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Well, sir/' said lie — evidently proud of the 

opportunity of recording a portion of his history — 

''I am an Orangeman, and the funds of our 

Lodge having run down, I thought 1 should 

make an effort to raise them, so I stole three 

watches/' 

''Well, what did you do with them?'' 

'' I gave one to the Secretary, and another to 

the Master of the Lodge." 

'' What about the third ? " 

" Well, sir, my funds were also run down." 

The hypocritical little thief wrote the following 

pious letter to a Presbyterian minister in 

Enniskillenj but I refiised to initial it. I 

told Church it was ^^ too pious,^' It is dated 
January, 1858, and reads thus : — 



"Beveeend Sir, 

" In consequence of your kind permission, 
I take the liberty to trouble you with another of 
my ill-written letters ; and I trust you have too 
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mucli of your Blessed Master's lowly, meek 
spirit, and humble mind, to be offended with 
a poor, simple, ignorant creature, whose inten- 
tions are pure and sincere in writing. 

^^ My desire is, that I, a weak vessel of His 
grace, may glorify His name, for His goodness 
towards me. May the Lord direct me by His 
counsel and wisdom! May He overshadow me 
with His presence, that I may sit beneath the 
banner of His love, and find the consolations 

of His blessed spirit sweet and refreshing to 
my soul ! 

^^When I feel that I am nothing, and that 
Grod is all and in all, that I can willingly fly 
to him, saying ^ Lord help me. Lord teach me, 
be unto me my prophet, priest, and king/ 

" Pray, sir, do not be offended at the freedom 
and manner of my writing. My love is sent 
to you in these lines, by your humble ser- 
vant, 

" James Chuech.'' 

^' Be so kind as to send me the certificate 1124. 
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Direct your letter to the Governor of Spike Island 
County Cork.'' 

I discovered that he had copied most of the 
letter out of a book. The certificate il24^ is, I 
conclude, his number in the Orange Lodge. I 
wish the Lodge joy of this interesting member. 

I believe his story of stealing the watches for 
the Lodge, is a pure fiction. 

He wrote to me — after his liberation — from 
Manchester, telling me he had married, and 
had got a pedlar's box. He sent me a penknife 
with a great number of blades, and three pretty 
Bible-markers for three of the prisoners, — " Holy 

Bible," for John M ; "Peace be within 

thy walls," for James P ; "The Friend of 

my Heart," for Alexander M . 

It was against the rules to deliver his markers 
or messages, but it did not signify, as he is 
back again with the friends of his heart. 

The following letters are of a different stamp 
from that of Mr. Church. I have seen the big 
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tear rolling down the cheek of the prisoner who 
sent me these epistles. Indeed they are the 
united production of husband and wife : — 

«J% 29M, 1857. 
'' Reverend Sir^ 

'' I write this to say I got home on the 

20th instant. I met them with much pleasure^ and 

more so in giving up my sincere thanks to God 

for His kind mercies to me. They were all very 

glad to see me, you may be sure. I got every 

one on the way to be very kind to me. My dear 

and ever friend, I return my sincere thanks to 

you for your kindness to me when under your 

care, which I can never forget; I always trust 

in Gk)d I never will. I am very, very thankful 

to you, and I trust in Gk)d you were a great 

gift to me. 

" Your obedient servant, 

t< if 

"Reverend Sir, 

" I return you my sincere thanks 
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for your kindness to my dear husband 
when he was with you; from all appearances 
you have won a soul from the burning. I 
hope Crod will send you a blessing for it. 

" Your obedient servant^ 






" Reverend Sie, 

^^I owe in Camden^ a shilling, 

he is No. — , please give him this from me, 
and you will much oblige your himible servant, 
as before. May the God of peace and love give 
you every happiness." 

June 23rrf, 1867. 
'^ Reverend Sir, 

^^ I am in good healthy thank God 
for all His mercies to us. I received your letter 
with much joy to hear from you. I am working 

every day with Doctor C . I shall ever mind 

you all my life, for the goodness you showed to 
me when in need. I think great long not seeing 
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you, as indeed from what my husband say about 
you, I cannot let your kindness out of my mind. 
Will I ever see you here, was it only riding through 
the town. Should that never be, may the God of 
peace and of love rest a double portion of His 
Holy Spirit upon you here and hereafter, in this 
life, and that to come. We feel very happy since 
he came home. 

^^ We remain 

^^Your sincere friends, 

« '' 

'^ Please write often, as it gives me great 
comfort hearing from you." 



The next letter is from a prisoner who had lately 
returned from Bermuda. There is something 
amusing in his going to London, to thank Sir 
George Grey. 

The letter is dated from the city of Limerick,13th 
, 1859, and addressed to the Roman Catholic 
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Chaplain of Spike Island. I give the following 
extracts : — 



''I the undersigned, who was discharged the 
16th of October, bound for Dublin on the foUow- 
ing morning, Saturday, the 17th. The Governor 
ordering me to go on Monday morning to Mr- 
Good, for the balance of my money, £19. 12s. 4d. 
I went and received this amount in gold and 
silver. I laid it out, partly in buying a couple of 
suits of clothes — ^neat and decent I did then 
appear — not forgetting my duty and devotions in 
this respect. I remained for some time in Dublin, 
upon one circumstance or another. Then taking 
the steamer for Holyhead — 5s. I had to pay — 
for which I was sent into Chester by the 
train. 

" Then I set off for London — 17s. 6d. — ^for the 
purpose of seeing Sir George Grey, to thank him 
heartily, and most sincerely, personally, for his 
having been pleased on an address of mine, in the 
Island of Bermuda, to be the sole means of 
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mitigating my sentence, which was " Life/^ to 15 
years. It was a noble and a good intention, for 
the good and benefit of many another, that urged 
me to go to London; but a sad prospect presented 
itseK to my mind ; this gentleman was at home — 
in Northumberland — ^which I learned by applica- 
tion at the Horse Guards. 

'^I was extremely sorry, but could not help 
it. 

^' Your most humble and obedient Servant, 

'^JoHN D ^y.^' 

Some of these letters are written in a cheerful 
strain. 

A schoolmaster, writing to his &iends, says : — 

^' Above all things, I hope that none of you will 
fret yourselves about me, for many a fine man has 
been far worse ; and I am sure we shall be spared 
some pleasant days together yet.'^ 

A wife writes from the Poor-house to her hus- 
band in Spike, thus. She wrote about 
Christmas V — 
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"Deae Husband, 

^' Keep up your heart as well as you can. 
The time will not be long slipping by. The 
short winter days, and fine long nights to sleep 
inr 

The next letter, a most spirited and poetical one, 
was sent from a prisoner at Spike, to a friend in 
the Medway Hulk, Ireland Island, Bermuda : — 

'^ My dear Friend, 

" You cannot imagine how delighted I was 
when I received your welcome and long-looked- 
for letter, which I did on Monday, the 9th instant. 
The letter which you sent in February I never 
got. I am sorry for the untimely fate of poor 
Dorman, who you tell me was drowned. 

^' Willy, our liberty is fast approaching, and 
when we are again blessed with that sweetest of 
all boons, we shall know how to value it. 

^^ When you write again, let me know how the 
climate agrees with you. I fear you will not find 
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it as healthy as you expected. Be very careful 
how you expose yourself, when you can avoid it, 
and you will be the happier for your troubles when 
they are over. As Bunyan says: — 'The bitter 
wiU go before the sweet, and that wiU make the 
sweet the sweeter/ 

'' Dear Will, do not forget you have a soul to be 
saved. Try and set an example to the other 
prisoners worthy of your calling. Remember 
your character, I tell you, I have the ambition 
that we shall yet be respectable members of 
society. The poet says: — 

' Stone walls do not a prison make. 
Nor iron bars a cage,* 

And if you can act the stoic to such a high pitch, 
you will not think you were bom to greater trials 
than other men. Think of the sad pleasure we 
shall have in after times, when walking through 
our native fields, as we think on by-gone days. 

''In ten months more I shall, God willing, 
be enabled to say with Milton — 'The world is 
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all before me, where to choose my place of rest, 
and Providence my guide/ 

'^Believe me now, as ever, 

^^ Yours truly. 



<c if 



Some prisoners think they have had experience 
which enables them to give advice to others. 

A. prisoner, who had been a soldier, writing 
to his mother, says: — 

" I expect to be home with you all this day 
twelve months, and I hope that Abram did not 
throw away the advice that I gave him. Please 
to recall those few lines over to him, and the few 
words I am going to say now. 

'^ First, I hope he will stick to his trade, and not 
forget his mother, and keep good hours at night, 
and not make father or mother unhappy. One 
unfortunate son in a family is enough.'' He con- 
cludes, 

'' Your Unfortunate Son, 

'' Geo. M .'' 
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The next letter is a very extraordinary produc- 
tion. It is addressed to the Roman Catholic 
Chaplain of Spike Island, and is dated December 
12, 1856 :— 

" Reverend Sir, 

'^ Could I coin the throbbings of my heart 
into a sentiment of expression, they would fall short 
of the gratitude I bear you, for your more than 
parental kindness to me, from the very commence- 
ment of my incarceration, until you put an end 
to that long night of slavery, persecution, and in- 
justice, which the unjust laws of England was 
pleased to inflict on me, on the oath of a peijured 
prosecutor, and the rancorous enmity of a lustfiil, 
lurking, skulking enemy of his country^s rights 
and liberties ; that no man could please, unless he 
would sell both soul and body to him. 

'^ Let me tell you. Rev. Sir, the news of my re- 
turn spread quickly through the country, and all 
my friends hastened to congratulate me, on the 
happy event, and since Daniel O^Connell^s meet- 

VOL. I. s 
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ings^ there was not bo large a congrega- 
tion seen in Thomastown Chapel^ as there 
was on the Sunday after my coming 
home/' 

But it would appear^ notwithstanding 
this delightful state of things^ that the 
writer, who was out on ticket-of-leave, had 
to take a trip to Dublin, ''to let matters 
cool/' 

'' Believe me, Reverend Father, if it were nr^t 
for the great respect that I owe you, which shall 
for ever remain uppermost in my breast, it is very 

little trouble B 's threats would give me ; and 

moreover, in a country, where actually I am 
idolized. I merely took a trip down to Dublin, 
to let matters cool, as I was actually tormented 
with visitors every day, whilst I was at home. I 
am stopping with my sister, who is very comfortably 
circumstanced, and intend not going to Thomas- 
town, for another week. I hope Mr. Dooly en- 
joys good health. I have too much to say to him, 
to mention it here. Reverend Sir, allow me once 
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more to thank you for your active, humane, and 
zealous interference^ that procured a mitigation of 
my sufferings, and my ultimate liberation from im- 
prisonment, with a promptitude for which I 
shall for ever remember you at the Altar of 
God. 

(Signed) '' J. R .'' 

The next letter is from a young man who had 
been a traveller to a mercantile house, and who 
gambled away forty or fifty pounds of his master^s 
money> 

The master, being an over-pious man, took 
him too hastily by the throat. I do not think 
the young man intended a deliberate fraud. 

His sentence was three years^ penal servitude. 
He was Utile more than a boy-a handsome fair- 
haired boy. He seems to have had no bad pro- 
pensity j but was easily led astray. A prison, like 
Spike Island, was calculated to do such a lad far 
more harm than good. The letter is addressed to 
his master : — 

s2 
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" Government Prison, Spike Island, 
" Feb. 28, 1861. 

'' Sir, 

^^ The object of thepresent, is briefly to know 
if you would have the goodness to lend me your 
assistance in an effort which I propose shortly to 
make, towards getting a portion of my sentence 
commuted. I have nothing to urge in extenuation 
of my conduct, but what you already know. I 
entered your employment under very peculiar 
circumstances, and undertook an office fraught 
with temptations of no ordinary kind to a person 
whose means were very limited, as mine were. I 
laboured hard to advance your interests, and with 
what success you best know ; but unfortunately 
the nature of my duties led me into too extensive 
a sphere of acquaintance, which ultimately proved 
my ruin. I have now nearly completed fifteen 
months^ imprisonment, which I need not say, I 
have felt a long, long time indeed ; but it is not in 
order to be merely exempted from physical suffer- 
ing, that I ask your assistance. My misconduct 
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has unfortunately entaaed on others a great 
amount of grief and uneasiness; and who^ to 

relieve the mind of a mother^ would not make 

* _ 

every effort in his power ? Whether you be pleased 

to accede to my request or not, will in no wise affect 

my plans for the future, with reference to the debt 

I owe you. Suffice it to say, that wBfen I get 

free — be that when it will — the great end of my 

life will be to make you fiill compensation, at 

least so far as will be in my power, for all the 

injury I did you. 

'a am Sir, 

'' Your obedient servant, 

(Signed) '' :' 

I am happy to say that the master — who is now 
before his own Judge — ^relented, and used his in- 
fluence in the lad^s favour, and that it was suc- 
cessful. 

The writer of the letter is now in America, and 
I hope doing well. 

The following lines were written by a prisoner 
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who thought his brother had forgotten him, after 
hig father, mother, and sister had gone to America, 
He did his brother an injustice, as he now 
knows : — 



" Farewell, dearest Father — though far away going — 

Till the blo^d in my veins shall have ceased to have ran, 

I will mention thy name, I will think of thee, knowing 

Thou yet canst forgive me the deed I have done. 

I have thought of thee oft, in my moments of leisure. 

Silent and sad, through the long stilly night; 

I have thought of thee oft, as a coveted treasure. 

For thy virtues shine brightest when brought to the light. 

" Farewell, dearest Mother, though gone for a season. 
Though actions of mine have estranged me from thee ; 
How base was the crime that supplanted thy reason,* 
I ne'er can forget it, wherever I be. 
I will trust in your love, to forgive all my errors. 
And think of me oft as in days that are gone. 
The punishment here has for me but few terrors ; 
But remorse breaks me down, for the deed I have done. 



* His mother lost her reason when the son was condemned. 
The family afterwards went to America, where she died ; but 
the son did not know she was dead till lately, when I ventured 
to break it to him. 
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There are t:mes when the strong props of virtue will break. 
When the training of youth for a time is forgot j 
"When the voice from within has no power to speak : 
Such experience was mine — oh ! how sad is my lot ! 

" Farewell, dearest Sister, together we played. 

Together we carolled the song ; 

Together we knelt to our mother and prayed, 

But the days of our childhood are gone ! 

And may no dark clouds overshadow your head. 

And may sunshine illume to the end ; 

And a brother's affection, though long seeming dead, 

Will prompt me to say, 'I've a friend.' 

" Farewell, dearest Brother, glide on through the realm. 
With merit thy compass, to steer 'gainst the tide. 
Perseverance thy sails, and virtue thy helm ; 
May your barque on the Ocean of Happiness glide. 
But if dooms were reversed, and you in my place. 
Do you think I would care for the frowns of the world ? 
Though dark was your crime, though awful your case, 
I would steer for your dungeon with canvas unfurled. 
Though your hands they were dyed in the deepest of red. 
Though with felony charged, or for perjury tried. 
Though escaped from a gaol, with a price on your head. 
Regardless of all, I would stand by your side. 
When Prosperity smiles there is many a friend. 
One's coming and going for ever to greet ; 
"WTien Adversity frowns, all friendship will end. 
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With a curl on the lip, with its meaning replete. 
If you were redaced to my dismal position. 
Though your heart was depraved with the greatest of sin. 
Though your dungeon was made in a strong rock's munition. 
To solace your heart I would force my way in. 
'Tis useless to say that no force is here needed, 
To see me, you might, with the greatest of ease ; 
Our business together no one would have heeded. 
You might come when you wished — ^you might go when you 
pleased. 

"I know there are hearts in this Isle of the Waters, 
With parental and relative \oye fortified ; 
But a fig for the love of sons, brothers, or daughters. 
That rise with the waves, and sink with the tide. 
Farewell, oh, farewell, until time is no more ; 
Though I still say farewell, I will think of thee yet. 
Oh, sadly I'll think of the moments of yore. 
And while thinking, I'll try every time to forget. 
When reclining at night on my hard-earned pillow. 
Though wasted and weary I'll lisp all your names ; 
Though misfortune and misery roll like a billow. 
They can't crush the spirit that lies within James." 



The following pretty lines were addressed by a 
young English soldier (condemned for a military 
oflFence) to his sister : — 



IT 
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" My sister dear, though here confined, 

« 

And sore against my will, 
My nnbonnd spirit feels inclined, 
To wander ronnd our * HilL' 



« 



a 
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On the buoyant wings of thought. 
Up and down I take my flight. 

By Love's purest impulse taught. 
To keep thee in my sight. 

Quick thro' the ether flying. 
Nor stop when nearing home, 

I'll wend my way, instead of plying. 
O'er land, or through the foam. 

Then lovely sister, you must know. 

That I shall ever rest. 
When this fierce storm has ceased to blow. 

Upon thy holy breast. 



" These transient troubles soon shall flee. 
Supplied by years of joy. 
With drooping spirits all aglee. 
And laughter in the eye. 

" Ye irksome years, with days up-piled. 
Move on, and let us meet once more. 

In the glad home where freedom smiled^ 
On Mother EnglaniPs shore. 
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" But should these troubles find no close. 
Nor comfort more on earth be given, 
Nor hell, nor death, nor earthly foes. 
Shall shut us out from heaven. 

" Then, dearest, cheer our reverend sire. 
And mother, kind and true. 
Nor quench affection's holy fire 
For Him who says Adieu /" 



Great criminals often console themselves by 
poring over the lives and misfortunes of the ^^ Il- 
lustrious Dead/^ especially of those who have been 
prisoners like themselves. 

John Herdman^ who murdered his cousin, in 
Belfast, thus writes of Mary Queen of Scots : — 
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Beauteous Queen, supremely fair. 
Entrancing mien, seductive air ; 

Thy pensive, wild, and glistening eye. 
Surveys that field of destiny, 



" That field, alas, which soon shall tell 
A tale of thee, right sad and fell« 
Commit thee helpless, shattered, worn, 
To rascal, venom, spleen, and scorn. 
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" And where is he, ambitious Earl, 

Of Bothwold famed, who did unfurl, 
Long-side of thine, his banners gay, 
On Carberry's hill, that fatal day ? 

" Nor baron, earl, nor subject greet, 

Nor homage pay, nor worship meet ; 
Nor seek thy face, ill-fated Queen, 
In bannered hall or tented green. 

** In prison drear, thy life is spent. 

With thoughts on mightier days intent ; 
And prospects brilliant, dazzling, rare. 
As thou thyself, majestic, fair." 

What follows is by the same hand^ scribbled 
on the other side of the slate. I could decipher 
but one verse. The two pieces display the diverse 
moods o^ this maniac murderer : — 

"A White-skin came from Eastern shore. 
With guns and blankets, ample store ; 
And gems and trinkets to entice. 
The eyes of women, with the prize." 

The following specimen of true convict poetry 
is on the choice of a library : — 
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" For Library books, I give my voice 
When thus selected — ^here's my choice ; 
Oar Irish Rogues and Eapparees, 
The Scottish, Webh, and English thieves 

" These I would read, with great delight. 
When from the truck I get respite. 
On Humphrey Davy, and his science. 
The boys of Spike have no reliance. 
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Or give us some more fearful tale. 
Of convict life, or city jail : 
This is the theme, that would please me. 
And bring to mind some former spree. 

Or Robin Hood, and Little John ; 
The life of Turpin I could con ; 
Freney, O'Hanlon, and the like. 
Would make me merry while in Spike. 
Your humble servant, J. M'C. 
Fit subject for Reformatry." 



We close our extracts with the following really 
poetical lines, from the pen of an English eon- 
vigt now in Western Australia : — 
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Depressed, yet hopeful ; proud though overthrown, 
I see, Sea ! thy solitary shore. 
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And gazing o'er thy waters, hear the lone, 
Rude music of that everlasting roar. 
Echoed against yon mountain, dim and hoar. 

1 hear the waves trip lightly on the sand, 

And rustling melody of winds which o'er. 
The vast expanse come sweeping to the land. 

Loosed from the hollow of their great Creator's hand. 
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Where are thy paths, Ocean ! Where's the track 
Left by their self-termed masters P And where are 

The furrows ploughed by Xerxes on thy back, 
By Alexander — Philip P Not the star 
Which swims in space, doth less the other mar. 

Than have the shallops of a nation's pride. 
Thy changing sheen. The thunder-clouds of war, 

Have burst on thee, and thou hast smiled ; thy tide 

Has washed a splint from where ten thousand men have died. 



" Farewell ! and once again, to care and man. 

To wrestle madly on the peopled waste — 
For 'tis a waste, where no friends are ; the law 

*Be thou alone,' is spoke ; for me no taste 

Of joy, by home made holy : trouble-eased 
I still dare smile — dare hope on sorrow's brink. 

I leave thee. Ocean, with a tardy haste. 
And thank my God, that I can feel and drink 
From springs unknown to those who suffer not, nor think." 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

BADGES^ MARKS^ AND CLASSIFICATION. 

The mark system was adopted* by Captain 
Maconochie, about twenty-three years ago, when 
governor of the Penal Settlement of Norfolk 
Island. 

It was a crotchet with him. He would have 
the judge^s sentence recorded in marks, which the 

* I believe that Mr. Hill, the father of M. D. Hill, Recorder 
of Birmingham, was the first to employ the mark system in 
his school 
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prisoner should work out, or clear off by labour 
and good conduct. 

" Instead of the vague words, ^ with hard 
labour/ usually embodied in our criminal /re- 
sentences, there should be to each annexed a 
specific task, proportioned to delinquence, and com- 
puted in marks of approval, not of labour only, 
but of that and every other prescribed good con- 
duct, earned subsequently in prison.^^ 

It appears, from what follows, that a prisoner 
would be able — according to Captain Maco- 
nochie^s system — to make many more marks than 
would be required as an atonement for his crime. 

^^ I advise that no rations, or other supplies of 
any kind, whether of food, bedding, or clothing, 
or even education, or indulgences, may be given 
gratuitously, but all to be made exchangeable at 
fixed rates, at the prisoner's own option, for marks 
previously earned; it being understood, at the 
same time, that only those shall count towards 
liberation, which remain over and above all so 
exchanged.^ 
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He thinks the fixed rations of a prison the 
worst possible preparation for a future conflict 
with the uncertainties of future life. This is 
more especially true of prisoners who have been 
confined for long periods. 

This amiable philanthropist induced some of 
the prisoners, who worked in small parties, to 
club their marks and rations together. 

This plan, which was adopted on Norfolk 
Island, produced, he says, a kindly and social 
organization, instead of a selfish and solitary 
habit. 

He carried his system even further than this ; 
for those who, by good conduct, had marks to 
their credit, were allowed to go bail for others who 
were in arrear on account of bad conduct. 

A mark was estimated at a penny, 

'^ My form of money gave me bail bonds, in 
case of minor, or even great offences — a period 
of close imprisonment being wholly, or in great 
part remitted, in consideration of a suflScient 
number of other prisoners, of good character. 
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becoming bound, under a penalty, for the im- 
proved conduct of the culprit. 

'^ These bail-bonds, when forfeited, were always 
rigorously exacted, and proved an extraordinary 
moral restraint/^ 

It was of course the interest of the prisoners 
who went bail, to watch over their weak or oflFend- 
ing brethren. 

Captain Whitty, the present and only Director 
of Irish Convict Prisons, wrote, when governor of 
Portland, in 1848 :— 

'^ The system of wearing badges, by which the 
monthly progress of each convict, towards the 
attainment of ticket-of-leave, is publicly marked, 
works very satisfactorily, as is evinced by the 
anxiety of even the ill-conducted prisoners to 
regain a lost good-conduct mark, and the eflForts 
to keep subsequently clear of the misconduct 
book." 

According to the rule which prevails in Eng- 
land, any day on which a prisoner obtains the 
letters V. G. for good conduct and industry, he 
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hcLS gained a certain number of hours towards 
obtaining an earlier liberty^ so that the motiye and 
reward of good conduct are always in operation^ 
like the hands of a clock. 

In Ireland the prisoner wears two badges. 
The badge containing his register number and 
sentence is worn on the right arm^ and the 
'' conduct-badge " on the left. 

The following are examples of both — 




X 



(48) 



X 




V 




/ 



The large P. S. stands for penal servitude; the 
10,500 is the prisoner's register number; the 
figure 4 stands for ^ sentence of four years. 
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The conduct badge has a far more complicated 
appearance. The figures 18 signify that the 
prisoner has to make eighteen marks^ in rising 
&om the third to the second class. He has made 
nine of these^ three for discipline or good con- 
ductj three for school progress^ and three for 
industry. This leaves a balance of nine to be 
worked up. 

In English convict prisons^ there are no marks 
for schooling. As school, like church, affords a 
respite from labour, there may be the less neces- 
sity for marks. Men, who are supposed to appre- 
ciate knowledge for its own sake, should not be 
treated like children. What we are paid for 
doing, we generally — perhaps invariably — ^look 
upon as a task. Knowledge, like religion, should 
be viewed as its own reward. We would never 
think of rewarding a man for diligent attention in 
church, I am, therefore, disposed to think that 
even this improvement on the English system is a 
mistake. The Irish conduct badge of the advanced 
class is white, with brass figures ; the first class 

T 2 
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red^ with black figures ; the second class^ light 
blue, with black figures. There waa no occasion 
for this variety, for the distinction of classes is 
marked by the prisoner's clothes. 

An English prisoner wears but one badge, 
which gives the sentence, the register number, and 
conduct, in about half the number of figures. The 
following are examples : — 




© © 




y^ 





G 



^ 




20 




In the first badge, 6 means six years^ sentence ; 
V. G. very good ; and 24, that the prisoner has 
been good for 24 months. 

In the second badge, 7 means seven years' sen- 
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tence; G stands for good; and 20, for the 20 
months out of the 24 he has served. 

In Ireland, a third class and a probationary 
prisoner wears plain frieze; in the second class, 
the frieze is turned up with blue on collar and 
cuffs; and in the first class, with red. The 
advanced class prisoners wear a sort of brick, or 
brimstone colour. I do not like it as well as the 
grey frieze, but as it implies advancement^ the 
prisoners are generally proud of it. 
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CHAPTEE XXII. 

EDUCATION OP CONVICTS. — IRISH LOVE OP LEARN- 
ING. — EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS. THOMAS 

BECKHAM. JAMES WELCH^ AND DENNIS 

MILLANE. ^JOHN LYNCH. 

It is interesting and instructive to hear what 
strangers and foreigners say of ourselves, and of 
our institutions, but it is unwise to take their 
sayings as authority. The less we know of 
persons and things, the more we are disposed 
to admire them : Ignotumpro miraculo. This is 
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true of Baron Von Holtzendorff^s estimation 
of the Irish convict system, and of Ireland^s 
estimation of Baron Holtzendorff. 

The writer of a pamphlet called the 
Purgatory of Prisoners, endeavours to make 
character for Sir Walter Crofton, as a prison 
and convict reformer, at the cost of the moral 
character of the Irish nation.* Baron Holtzen- 
dorff errs in a similar way, but from nude 
ignorance of the subject on which he writes, 
namely, Irish education. ''With regard to 
education, the Irish Prison Directors had one 
of the greatest and most noble of problems 
to solve, for nowhere, perhaps, was there such 
a want of education and mental culture as 

* " The iafant is bom in crime, is reared in crime, is 
nurtured in crime. In crime he is instructed. It 
grows with his growth, and strengthens with his 
strength. In crime he reaches manhood. He inter- 
marries in crime. He begets children in crime. And 
generally he goes to the grave — ^if he escapes the 
gallows — a man borne down, and broken down, 6y crime. 
And so one race of antagonism to the law succeeds 
another." — Purgatory of Prisoners, 
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amongst the lower orders of the Irish , and no^ 
where, perhaps, have such brilliant results been 
obtained by the instruction of the convicts as in 
Ireland/^ 

The first part of the sentence which I 
have put in italics^ down to ''perhaps*' — ^the 
sentence has two perhapses — ^is as true as the 
last^ and that is not saying much for it. It 
is a piece of absurd Grerman flattery, without 
the slightest foundation in truth. It was an 
object with me — when I first went to Spike 
Island, as a prison chaplain — to induce the 
Directors to give two half-days in the week 
instead of one, for the instruction of the 
prisoners. Let my published reports on this 
subject speak for themselves. The following 
bears date January 5th, 1857 : — 

"The gentlemen who conduct the educa- 
tional department have impressed me very 
favourably, as it regards their general bearing, 
education, and tact, and painstaking in com- 
municating instruction; but the time allowed 
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to each prisoner for schooling — half a day in 
the week — is not enough; as I before stated, 
they have just time enough to forget one 
week what they have learned the week before. 
Prom the marked attention of many of the 
prisoners in school, I feel confident that if 
arrangements were made to give them two 
half-days' schooling in the week instead of 
one, the opportunity would be prized and im- 
proved. I am aware the schoolmasters visit 
the prisoners in their cells in the evenings (a 
very laborious work after the labours of the 
day), but what can two men do among a 
thousand without school classification? Com- 
paratively nothing.^' 

On the necessity of books, I write, under the 
same date, January, 1857 : — 

'^ Permit me, in conclusion, to call your atten- 
tion to the state of the library. The mmiber of 
books in the catalogue is something over 500. 
Many of these are imsuitable for convicts, though 
very excellent ; while a large number of the read- 
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able books are worn out^ and therefore no longer 
readable. Hence the library now is unable to 
meet the demand upon it. To put a good book 
into a prisoner's hand^ is to place a wise man at 
his side. If they have no books to occupy their 
time in the evenings, they will be at something 
else, 

' For Satan finds some mischief still 
For idlA hands to do/ — 

and I may also add for idle heads and 
hearts.'^ 

In the next year's Report, I write under 
date of January 2, 1858, ^^I regret that the 
prison regulations do not admit of the con- 
victs enjoying school advantages more fre- 
quently. Half a day in the week is not suffix 
dent,** I succeeded in the end in getting 
a second half-day in the week for schooling* 

Respecting the library, I wrote, in 1858, 
''the library is by no means adequate to 
meet the demand for books made upon it. A 
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few hundred Tolumes more would be a great 
boon/^ 

It was not till the end of 1860 that I 
heard we were to get a few books. In 1861, 
I write, '^ I earnestly hope the new books, 
lately recommended by the chaplain, may 
soon come to hand, for nearly all the old 
ones are worn out.^' There was at this time 
a perfect famine of books in Spike Island 
prison. 

It is true that things are very different in 
the intermediate prisons of Lusk and Smith- 
field. All the high advantages of education 
and mental culture^' are reserved for, and 
lavished on the youngest child. Spike Island 
is merely a '^ penal " prison, and must be 
treated accordingly. The operations of the 
mind are here kept back, like vegetation in 
cold latitudes. It is not till the young seed- 
lings are brought under the genial heat of 
Lusk and Smithfield, that they are allowed 
to start into fiill bloom. It is all very well 
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to make the best of bad climates; but we 
should not attempt to produce them. An 
earlier and more earnest attention to the 
educational and mental improvement of the 
prisoner^ might produce better firuit and less 
blossom. 

About two-thirds of the prisoners under 
my care read pretty well; and^ as a general 
rule, with some, though few exceptions^ I 
have much more hope of the well-educated 
than of the ill-educated. Education gives a 
broader surface and a deeper soil of mind to 
work upon, and sow good seed in. 

Many of the convicts take a lively interest 
in the knowledge which may be turned to 
the best account in life — ad usum is their 
motto. A niunber of them can write their 
names — and some wonderfully well — ^who are 
unable to read. 

'^ Will you get my school day changed^ 
sir ?'' is a frequent application to me. 

^^ Why do you want it changed ?" 
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'^Your Bible-class day is my arithinetic day, 
and I donH want to lose tlie accounts, sir. 
I donH care so mucli for the geography/* 

^^Well, I shall see/' 

'^ Thank you, sir/' 

The prisoners are taught in school, and in 
association, in our English and Irish cellular 
prisons. I think this is a wise arrangement. 
M. Poutignac de Villars, the late Governor 
of the Correctional House of La Roquette, 
instituted a general method of cellular instruc- 
tion. The warder on the corridor pronounced 
aloud the letters and words, which the pri- 
soners in their cells had before them. '^ Cheque 
detenu, place devant une table, dans sa cellule, 
repete k voix basse, et copie les lettres, et 
les mots ecrits sur un tableau qu'il a sous 
les yeux, k mesure qu'ils sont prononces k 
haute voix, par un surveillant, qui se trouve 
dans le corridor. Le detenu apprend ainsi k 
lire et a €crire, k la fois.'' — Berenoeb, De la 
Repression Penale, p. 267. 
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Baron Holtzendorff's remark that '^ nowhere 
was there such a want of education as amongst 
the lower orders of the Irish/' displays an 
entire ignorance of Irish society. 

If the Irish nation have just cause to be proud 
of anything, it is of their love of education, and 
the esteem in which they have ever held Irish 
scholars. Even the warlike chieftain, and Irish 
king, from an early period, practised the humility 
of keeping wise and learned men near their 
persons, while English monarchs — ^no doubt from 
an access of wisdom — ^retained the services of 
court fools. 

We learn from ancient annals — ^those of 
the '^Four Masters'' especially, that Irish 
society was divided into seven classes, which were 
distinguished by the number of colours in their 
garments. The garments of a slave contained 
but one colour, those of a peasant two, a soldier 
had three, a brughaidh or public victualler, or 
entertainer, four; a chieftain, five; an oUamli, 
or learned man, six ; a king or queen, seven*'' 
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If learned men do not rank next to royalty in 
tlie present day^ it is because there are more 
learned men a^d fewer kings than in former days ; 
but the national love of knowledge and apprecia- 
tion of learned men is as strong in Ireland as ever 
it was. 

We are glad to find Mrs. Lentaigne^ the 
amiable and accomplished translator of Baron 
HoltzendorflPs work on the ^^ Irish Convict 
System/^ taking exception to this part of the 
Baron^s pamphlet. 

^^His opinion ^^ — of the want of education 
among the lower orders of the Irish — ^^ seems to 
be founded on the report of the head schoolmaster 
of Mountjoy Prison, who evidently only alluded to 
the class of people under his charge, and did not 
refer to the mass of the population. At all times 
the love of the Irish for learning was remarkable, 
but difficulties were thrown in the way of educa- 
tion by the Act 7 William III., which made it 
penal to receive education under certain circum- 
stances, notwithstanding which, numbers who 
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were incapacitated from teaching publicly under 
heavy penalties, by the ninth section of the Act, con- 
tinued to hold their schools under rocks and trees ; 
hence the name ^ Hedge Schools/ given in Ireland 
to schools for the poor not in connection with the 
State. In spite of all obstacles and difficulties, 
the passion for education in Ireland outlived these 
enactments/^ 

The Commissioners of Inquiry into the state 
of education in 1824, found 560,549 children in 
attendance at schools, during the autumn months, 
of whom 307,402 were Catholics and 87,328 
Protestants. Of these 394,730 were paying 
pupils. The population at that time was six 
millions and three-quarters; now it is perhaps less 
than six millions. 

In the year 1858, there were, according to the 
Twenty-fifth Report of the Commissioners of 
National Education, no less than 803^610 pupils 
in the National Schools, and in the schools of the 
Church Education Society, for the same year, 
there were 82,417 children in attendance. 
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Besides these numbers there is a large attend- 
ance at Christian Brothers^ schools, convent 
schools, charity schools, private schools, and 
others not included in the above returns, giving 
nearly 1,000,000 under instruction. 

I speak from a knowledge of both countries, 
and from no prejudice against England or 
Englishmen — amongst whom are some of my 
best friends — or against the English character, 
which has very many noble traits, when I say 
that the lower orders of the English, by whom 
our convict prisons are fed, are both mentally and 
morally more degraded than the lower orders of 
the Irish j and therefore more diflScult to reform. 
I have heard Irish prison governors, as well as 
warders, acknowledge that the government of an 
Irish Public Works^ Prison is ^^ child's play,'^ 
compared to the government of a Public Works' 
Prison in England; and Irish prison chaplains 
are resldy to acknowledge that their brethren at 
the other side of the channel have a far more 
diflBcult task, in the reclamation of criminals, than 
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devolves upon them. We had a number of Eng- 
lish prisoners on Spike Island before the new 
Directors came into office^ and I heard the Rev, 
Mr. Lyons^ the Roman Catholic Chaplain of 
Spike Island Prison, say they were far more diffi- 
cult to govern than Irish prisoners. 

Those who are acquainted with these things 
have felt ashamed and disgusted at the foolish 
and ignorant praise heaped upon the Croftonian 
system^ and upon the head of its late chairman, 
who is supposed to have been more omnipotent in 
the annihilation of crime than St. Patrick himself, 
that drove even noxious reptiles — especially those 
with poisonous stings — ^into Clew Bay. 

We have a few bad types of character that do 
not prevail in England. I shall mention one or 
two of them, and give examples. 

The first is the regular hired murderer, who 
will shoot down his neighbour for a pound or 
thirty shillings. Thomas Beckham, who shot 
Mr. Fitzgerald, in the presence of his young 
wife, near the town of Ealmallock, in the county 
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of Limerick, was a true specimen of this class. 

This man was an Irish convict, and had en- 
joyed ^^the advantages^' of all the intermediate 
prisons. He was convicted in July, 1850, for 
robbery, and sentenced to ten years' transporta- 
tion. He went, with a batch of prisoners, to 
Bermuda, the very school of convict infamy and 
devilment, and returned to Spike Island in 1856. 
He left Spike for the semi-intermediate prison 
of Carlisle; and then passed on, through the 
intermediate prisons of Camden, Lusk, and Smith- 
field. 

He was dark and close, but bore the character 
of a well-conducted prisoner; though there is a 
difierence of opinion among the oflScers respecting 
him- The chief warder of Spike Island saw him 
(after the murder of Mr. Fitzgerald), in Limerick 
jail. It was before the trial, and Beckham was 
in the yard. He saluted the chief warder, and 
asked him if he knew him ? 

^^ (%, yes, I know you well enough,'* was the 
reply. 

u 2 



' ^iiL r^iL sore jTia knu^ nodLm^ bod of 



T!!tuimfi» 3t;ysiiMn ttk igcl sl Hog^ital, in the 
cwnnt^ jt LiTTitfgxk. He iZcwed et some time 
^Oif i«rL*unaci:iL ^if jil inneragg pedLur. He vas 
jtfrT-^^fTL ir^ laiL inrj" j^ars csf aee. He was 
:iai:iQ: tt; i« x^e imrne^ i^. stoat and 
jcr.^n^T^ iml]:: 32&i 7lack hair acii biovii eyes; 

Kef. iini! ;& v^jmgttiiica named ^akh^ lecexred^ 
I iftmri^ irt! ^niziiis !KCveeii t&em, *^ {bar tlie 

Tbse Hiccronr wa:^ ggniTrrned oci die IGth of 

tlett!3^l ^ «££r afimr, wai$ ccsLiifted on tlie 16ih 
<t' Jx3af. atDC ^ii3^!(^ on tkf ICA Jjjiy, 1863. His 
^xxmtffilxnf. Wa^^ wa& kans^ on tlie 1st of 
$*ffC;«siVr. 15«1 

"'- Frw33t& sod w^lLlKKasw" said BedJiam^ on 
t&e $CjdS.'&L ^"^ I t&ank G«d I die neitlier % stag 
itvr 31 natscodut/* — ^*BiaTO, fibber/' cried his 
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son, from the foot of the gallows, ^^ I knew you 
would die game/^ 

While I write, Denis Dillane — one of the two 
brothers who were suspected of having employed 
Beckham to commit this murder — has been found 
guilty of conspiracy to murder. 

Denis Dillane, who is a farmer, living near 
Kilmallock, in the County Limerick, is described 
as a respectable-looking man, about fifty-five years 
of age, with a bald head. 

There was some dispute between him and Mr. 
Fitzgerald — who was murdered — about a field. 
Dillane, who was worsted, revenged himself by 
hiring two men, for five pounds, to murder Mr. 
Fitzgerald. 

The evidence that bore most directly against 
Dillane, was that of his friendy Mr. John Cussen, 
who called on him in prison, to see what he could 
do for him. Cussen owed Dillane nearly two 
hundred pounds. We make the following extracts 
from what came out on the trial : — 

^^ I thought,^^ said Cussen, ^^ IM go to see him 
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I ij?f Ecd for Ebenj, bst ooold not get 
aL*^ He ajcBcd fcr an o^ier to sec the prisoner^ 
yn? saccetsded. and Itad a ccmrei^adon with him. 
T^ fcHc^visz coti^rnff the substance of the 
£il::^Tif berveea IXEHaiiie and his £nend Cnssen : — 
DilZcu. — Toa oc^ht to do something tar me." 
Omm. — ^" How can Ir* 
DiSmm^. — '"^ Ten might get on the jmr." 
Csmni. — ^^'Mt name is not on the pand." 
DOoi^ — ^"''Tjq conld speak to scHne of the jniy." 
CkKKs. — ^*'''' I do not know who will be on it.'' 
Diii^me, — ^'''' What do Ton think of mv case ?" 

m m 

Ckftuni. — ^ There is no <me can fimn a better 
opciion than yourself. It all rests <m the eridence 
tikat wis be btooght against yon. I will pnt a 
qnes^ksi to too. Don't answer it to me^ but 
answer it to TOOi^elC. Do yon know Walsh ?" 

Wakh w;ks one of Mr. Htzgerald's mniderers. 

BUime.—'' I do." 

OtieMii. — "Do yoQ know he is charged with 
the muider?** 

Di/Armr.— "Tes," 
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Ctissen. — ^^Do you believe Walsh is in the 
country ?^' 

Dillane, — ^^ He is/' 
' Cussen, — " If Walsh turned informer, could he 
tell anything that would injure you V 

Dillane, — ^^ I do not think he would be taken 
as an informer/' 

Cussen. — ^^ I think he would. I was on a jury 
where one of the principals turned over, and we 
found two persons guilty.'' 

Dillane. — " God help me, if that is the case !" 

Ctissen. — ^^If Walsh could be got out of the 
country " 

Dillane. — ^^ Could you get Walsh out of the 
country ? You have friends in Kerry that could 
get him on board an American vessel." 

Cussen. — " Could we dress him as a woman?" 

Dillane. — ^^ No ; he is too big, nearly as big as 
yourself. I do not know what tempted me. Mr. 
Fitzgerald was a hasty man, but not a bad man at 
all. I was thought to be a sensible man, but 
what a fool I was ! " 



3£3r5 imza 

UtAik^nf. — - TTiaL I wsn icma i2^t ased so be 
K TTif. r^ jrpa. TJTn'^ TTj^tsa win be laJLen as an 

~ Ombmsi. — ^- Tie Cr^vx wiZ » a pcai war to 
(Ecirri:^ ^ jccggrTS'T^ Beekbiai vais i!ie same 
iiL lae jis:]!^ >:£ isiaee ^coz Ifced liim^ ats die 

u—- Tot frAim me-^ 

Ii W3£ ^le re^ccsikKi of i^ dsalogiie, br Cussoi^ 
iiL Ilk eddoQfe ai die oiaL diat induoed die jmr, 
ai cisfe, ift> fad a Tacn oi snihT. 

Tbe prsscaber v«s asked, br die Clok of die 
CroTn. vhax be bad to sar, vbr the saitence of 
deadi sbould hoc be passed npost hisn, aooardin^ 
to lav? 

'"' AIt Lc»rd,''* said tbe piiscmer, '' I bave a 
fanulT ; I bare a wife and eigbt ebildren — six of 
diem are at bome witb me — tbere are two children 
bniied £rom me^ and if it were Yoar lordship's 
consent to gire them tbe pleasure of getting my 
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remains, I am anxious to be buried in my native 
place, and it would be a great felicity to them if 
they got my body to be waked in my own house. 
My character was produced, and testified by those 
who knew me formerly and of old. It was not 
supposed by any one who knew me during my 
period of life that this would be my doom. 

^' It may not be proper in me to speak of any 
of my prosecutors, and for this matter I would 
require your lordship^s wise judgment whether you 
would give me liberty or not." 

His lordship said, ^^You may say what you 
please, but I do not think it will be any use." 

Prisoner — ^' Isn^t it. I don^t expect that it will 
be of any use. I am here, I may say, on the 
scaffold. I put it in comparison with where I 
will be executed. I understand there is some- 
thing upon which I will stand called a trap, and 
that it will be pulled from under my feet, and 
that a rope will be put around my neck. In com- 
paring this place with that, I make my declaration 
between myself and the Almighty God and the 
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▼dlinx "n xiLrw^ ne -: n: in. It 5$ . - w^-^H that 
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•nar ir -aif see if f ler :ym ir^arsK ie ored me 



'* r\t! jr:v-irn nr » ie?^ He bid a cocTcxsidoii 
UK liiinn: irrrr, I «i5£ tc iz= I fefsite liim. 
▼ii 2C17 ?rn£ 5.Txr»e IS iZ : I x:^ ai die scaffMd, 

i/r •^*^'f^^ rvij HT jfi. jzd is sveaaiog against 
mf TV i£if :wx Txrn* 171^ i5is fcol and bad heart. 
X/ nuc^r^via;! I 3cst sxt t;> anr odier man^ I 
«T tiss itu.'^i i;? ki=L He cociSnned the prose- 
^•Tcrca: *tc ••Gier?^ ^•i:* jrcmrf that these parties 
'T^trrr ^^fo: is m J icose. But if the prosecators 
^v^<^ ik^^ ^if^ octs^d teil that ther were seen in 
,*cii^ leases » wall » mise, 

-^X w»^ isr^MmTEfrjMDSidtared a Terr honest 
yn frr 1 b.^ I *=i ^"^ sating too mach. Perhaps 
I jOK r!C< ^V^^V^tl; of mr crime. My crimes are 
jOXdCI I £^ «$ « Chiisdan and a Catholic I 
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lived very industriously, and I always studied 
my interest for the future. 

^^ When I got the farm from Mr. Gabbett, I 

laboured to bring it to a state of qultivation, for 
it was b arren and unproductive. Though origin- 
ally a tradesman'^ — a shoemaker — ^^ I became a 
farmer, and was blessed by plentiftd crops. Every 
one who passed by my little place remarked that 
I was a model farmer.^^ 

The prisoner, who was here deeply affected, 
concluded his address by saying that ^^Cussen 
had a foul, foul, false, intricate, and beneficial 
motive in the prosecution. He came to me in 
jail. He came to me in the dock, and said he was 
' sorry for me.' I forgive him, for fear the Lord 
would not forgive me. If it were not for the 
Lord, I would not forgive him.'^ 

The judge then pronounced the sentence of 
death, to be executed on the 13th April, 1863. 

When we read of men like Beckham thanking 
God he dies ^^ neither a stag nor a turn-coat,^' and 
of a man like Dillane, who hired assassins, saying 
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.lie had lived as a Christian, we are disposed 
to inquire what sort of ideas they enter- 
tain of the character of God ? " Thou thought- 
est that I was altogether such a one as 
thyself, '' is the language of God to the wicked. 
Men make their gods in their own likeness. 
The heathen deified human passions and appe- 
tites and called them gods, as Bacchus, Venus, 
and Mars. We read of a mother taking her 
little one to the altar of the God of War, and 
praying the idol to give her child '' a hard 
hearty 

We could imagine the convict John Lynch, who 
murdered the family of the Mulligans, in New 
South Wales, to be the child of such prayers. His 
cool description of the murders, recorded by Mr. 
Therry, is surprising beyond conception. 

^' Well, thoughts were in my head, and the time 
was coming on. I began to feel very disturbed, and 
I walked out of the hut. It was a clear, cold 
windy night. I looked up at the bright moon, 
and I prayed to Almighty God to direct me. I 
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3aid to myself, I am an injured man^ and the 
Mulligans have defrauded me of what I perilled 
life and liberty to obtain. That fellow, when I 
was starving in the Berrima Iron Gang, has often 
parsed me by, without so much as giving me a 
shilling, when he had many pounds which were 
justly mine in his hands. And now, would it not 
be right that they should lose all that they possess, 
as a judgment upon them, for withholding from 
the poor prisoner ? Heaven guide me and point 
out to me what to do ! 

^' Well, I went into the house again, and we had 
another glass of rum round. 

'' Now it was a cold, windy night, so I took up 
the axe, and said I would go and cut a few barrow- 
loads of wood for the fire, if John (meaning' the 
young man) would wheel them in. We went 
out. 

i 

" He (John) said that Mulligan was an old man, 
and that h3 should have the farm at his death. 

'^ / W2is shocked to hear him speak in this way, 
knomng how near he was to his departure out of 
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TsrrxinL lis itfaif Oxe Ham, and dawwL he 



-^ I ^i9L laBCsmed LJUAida de old woman. 
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There are three of them getting over the 
fence P I was not to be gulled that way, so 
I gave her my foot, which staggered her, and 
then brought her down. 

^'None now remained but the little girl; 
the poor little thing had never done me any 
injury, and I was really sorry for her. I 
went into the hut where she remained, and I 
said to her, ^Now, my little girl, I will do 
for you what I would not for the others, for 
you^re a good girl. You shall have ten minutes 
to say your prayers.' '* 

After murdering the child, he burned the four 
bodies, and took possession of the house, and said, 
'^ For the future 1 intended to live honestly, 
and do everything fair and square.^^ He was 
afterwards hanged for the murder of his ser- 
vant. 

I believe that a man living in close asso- 
ciation, for years, with convicts — many of 
whom have been guilty of manslaughter, and 
some of murder — ^learns not to think more of 
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these crimes than other people do of ordinary 
offences. 

I asked a ^' small farmer,'^ who is a 
prisoner in Spike, what he was in for? 

'' Manslaughter/' was the reply. 

'' Who was the man you killed ?'' 

'^ It was a woman, sir.'' 

" Who was the woman ?" 

''My wife, but it was a family matter, and 
interfered with no one but myself J' 
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